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Berone concluding this paper, we propose to 
make some further remarks on the St. Bar- 
tholomew, which has already occupied so 
many of our pages. 

Of this most atrocious massacre, on which | 
de Thou has justly observed—* nullum siinilis 
sevitie exemplum in tota antiquitate, evolutis 
gentium annalibus, reperiri’—one of the short- 
est and most faithful, and certainly the most 
eloquent description, has been given in a dis- 
course addressed to the Swiss Cantons, in re- 
ply to the notorious falsehoods, unwillingly ad- 
vanced in justification of his court, by Bellievre, 
ambassador from France. 

“In France,” says the author of this paper, 
“in the month of August last, thirty thousand 
persons were massacred within a few days 
They were not slain in open battle, but in the 
bosom of peace. They were not armed and 
arrayed for fight; but were naked and asleep, 
or in a suppliant posture, bent on their knees, 
petitioning for mercy from their assassins 
They were not assembled in a body, but dis- 
persed in their separate houses and places of 
residence. This was not done by order of jus- 
tice, or by course of law; but by the rage and 
violence of a furious populace, let loose from 
restraint. Among the victims were many per- 
sons confined by sickness, or impotent from 
age, many honourable ladies and virtuous dam- 
sels of rank and family, many women with 
child, many youths entering on life, and many 
helpless children, many holy and learned men 
whose avocations excluded them from the pro- 
fession of arms. Thousands terrified at these 
massacres, which seemed to them like a sud- 
den and unheard of visitation of Providence, 
have fled from their houses, abandoned their 
wives and children, and sought refuge in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland. Magniti- 
cent and powerful lords, ye and your subjects 
know that these things are true!” 

Of the traits of individual ferocity exhibited 
in this bloody execution, we shall select but one 
example. A soldier, having the child of a Hu- 
gonot in his arms, was proceeding with it to- 
wards the river. The infant, unaware of its 
danger, smiled in his face, and played with his 
beard. Instead of being diverted from his pur- 
pose by its caresses, the savage plunged his 
dagger into its body, and threw it, streaming 
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with blood, into the Seine. Such are the dire 
effects of religious fanaticism—-the most dan- 


| gerous passion that can find entrance into the 


human bosom, because it veils its odious fea- 
tures under the mask of duty, and hardens the 
heart that admits it, by enlisting conscience 
on its side. Whoever harbours this fatal in- 
mate, and no religious sect has been exempt 
from it, be he Protestant or Catholic, wants 
only power and provocation to imitate the 
horrors of the St. Bartholomew. The only 
preservative from the invasions of this mon- 
ster, is religious freedom. The multiplication 
of sects, if it does not change the heart of the 
tiger, at least opposes bars to his fury, and re- 
duces him to grow] in his den, instead of 
springing on his foes to devour them. 

Before entering on the question to which 
we are about to proceed, it may be useful to 
remind our readers, that in August, 1570, 
peace was concluded by the King of France 
with his Hugonot subjects; that soon after he 
made a proposal of marriage between his sis- 
ter Margaret and Henry, Prince of Bearn, af- 
terwards Henry IV. of France; that in Sep- 
tember, 1571, the Admiral de Coligny, the 
real leader of the Hugonot party, was prevail- 
ed on to visit the Court at Blois, where he was 
received with great respect, and apparent cor- 
diality, by the king ; that in July, 1572, a num- 
ber of Hugonot nobles and gentlemen, repair- 
ed to Paris, for the celebration of the nuptials 
between Margaret and the Prince of Bearn, 
now King of Navarre, by the death of his mo- 
ther; that on the 18th of August following, 
the marriage was concluded ; that on the 22d, 
the life of the Admiral was attempted by a 
private assassin; and that, on the 24th, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was perpetrated. 

The question for consideration is, whether, 
in making peace with the Protestants in 1570, 
the Court was sincere in its professions of in- 
tending to put an end to civil dissentions in 
France, by giving religious freedom to the Hu- 
gonots, or meant, under the mask of friend- 
ship, to entrap and destroy the leaders of that 
party, in the —_— that, when the chiefs were 
cut off, their followers would be induced, by 
fear or seduction, to return into the bosom of 
the church 

That schemes for overreaching and taking 
by surprise the chiefs of the Hugonots, were 
in agitation among the Catholics after the 
peace of 1570, appears from authorities that 
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cannot be disputed ; but that the Court conti- 
nued to act systematically on that plan, from 
the conclusion of the peace to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, which was the completion of 
the project, is a point that will require a longer 
and more difficult discussion. 

Annexed to the Memoirs of William de 
Saulx, eldest son of Marshal Tavannes, there 
is a confidential communication made by his 
father to the King, after the peace of 1570. In 
this paper, the Marshal takes it for granted, 
that no person can be so absurd as to believe 
or wish that the present state of things in 
France will last; and thereupon he discusses 
in what manner hostilities are likely to be re- 
newed. He pronounces, that the war will 
recommence by one party attempting to seize 
on the chief persons of the opposite side, and 
recommends various precautionary 
to the King and his brothers, to guard them 
from sudden attack. With respect to the Hu- 
gonots, he observes, that to surprise the places 


they possess, to extinguish their religion, or to 
break their alliances with foreign powers, is 
impossible. “ Ainsi, il n'y a moyen que de 
prendre les chefs tout A la fois, pour y mettre 
un fin.” —*“ ‘sont en bon 
train pour venir au dessus des affaires, pourva 


que l'on ne se laisse attraper; et leur faut tenir 


Les choses.” he adds 


parole, pour ne leur donner occasion de pren- 
dre les armes.’* 

The policy here recommended by Tavannes, 
is precisely that which the Court is charged 
by its enemies with having followed: viz. to 
quiet the suspicions of the Hugonots by a 
faithful execution of the treaty, and to take 
advantage of the confidence inspired by that 
conduct, to bring together and secure their 
chiefs. Be it remembered, that when this 
opinion was given, Tavannes “sans grade, 
gouvernoit I’état."{ Brantome relates of him, 
that judging of the difficulty that would be 
found to reduce the Hugonots by open force, 
from the resistance they made at Montcontour, 
he decided, “qu'il y falloit venir par la voye 
du renard,” and with that view advised the 
peace of 1570, “et au bout de quelque tems la 
St. Barthelemi s’inventa,—<de la quelle M. de 
Tavannes avec le Comte de Retz furent les 
principaux auteurs.”{ In another 
Brantome repeats his assertion, that it was 
Tavannes who advised the Queen to make the 
peace of 1570, “non qu'il la desiroit autrement, 
sinon d’autant pour se preparer mieux a la 
féte de S. Barthelemi, et attirer 4 soi par ce 
moyen M. l’'Admiral & Blois et 4 Paris, comme 
il fit. § The Viscount de Tavannes, on the 
contrary, maintains that, after the battle of 
Montcontour, his father recommended a vigo- 


rous prosecution of the war, and that this ad- 


passage, 


vice was defeated by the artifices of the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who inspired the King with 
jealousy of his brother; and that it was owing 
to the subsequent bad conduct of the war, his 
father having retired from the command, and 
to the partial successes of the Hugonots in dif- 
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ferent parts of France, that peace was made in 
1570. Of the peace he says, the Queen de 
sired it, lest the Hugonots should be entirely 
crushed; the Guises consented to it, “sous 
lesperance d'attraper les Huguenots disar- 
mez;" and Tavannes, tired of the fluctuations 
of the Court, “ ne s'y opposa pas.”"* Brantome 
may therefore be in the wrong in saying, that 
it was by counsel of Tavannes the peace was 
made ; but it is clear, from the extract we have 
made, that he was not mistaken in attributing 


| to that hoary veteran the advice, “ qu'il falloit 


venir par la voye du renard.”’ 

It is well known, that the King called the 
peace of 1570 his own peace, and boasted that 
he made it in opposition to his mother and 


| other counsellors, saying, he was tired of civil 


dissentions, and convinced from experience 


| of the impossibility of reducing all his subjects 


to the same religion. It is also known, that, 
contrary to what had happened after former 
treaties, pains were taken on this occasion to 
observe the articles of pacification, and to 
punish those who infringed them;t that the 
complaints of the Hugonots were listened to 
with attention, and their reasonable requests 
granted;t that their friends were in favour, 
and their enemies in apparent disgrace at Court; 
and that, in his conversations with Montmo- 
renci, the King often spoke with praise and 
admiration of the Admiral. Repeated mis- 
sions were sent to the Hugonot chiefs at Ro- 
chelle, with assurances of good will from the 
King ; with proposals of marriage between his 
sister and the Prince of Bearn; and with pro- 
jects of alliance with England and other Pro- 
testant powers, and of war with Spain, the 
great bulwark of the Catholic cause.|| The 
deputies of the Hugonots, that went to Court 
on the affairs of their party, met with marked 
favour from the King, and some of them were 
admitted into his intimacy; and when the 
Admiral was at length induced to repair to 
Blois, he was received with extraordinary re- 
spect and apparent affection, restored to all his 
honours and dignities, and loaded with benefits 
and marks of confidence. This apparent fa- 
vour of the Admiral continued without inter- 
ruption for many months. When absent from 
Court, the King maintained a correspondence 
with him by letters; and, in their private con- 
versations, he affected to unbosom himself 
without reserve to his new friend, cautioned 
him against his mother and her Italian favour- 
ites, spoke disparagingly of his brother, and, in 
giving the characters of his Marshals, freely de- 
scribed their faults and censured their vices.” 
The question at issue is, whether this conduct 
on the part of Charles was the result of deep 
dissimulation, or the expression of his real sen- 
timents at the time 

Among the best informed and most judicious 
of the Italian historians, who wrote soon after 
the St. Bartholomew, there is but one opinion 
on this point. We have already referred to the 
works of Capilupi and Adrian, both of whom 
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Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


were contemporaries of the massacre. Capi- 
lupi seems to have had his information from 
the persons most deeply connected with the 
contrivance and execution of this tragedy. 
Adriani had access to the papers of Cosmo, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and no doubt can be 
entertained, he assures, that the massacre had 
been long premeditated, and that it was not 
produced by any sudden danger or necessity, 
as the Court pretended.* In his account of 
the peace of 1570, Davila tells us, that the 
King, Queen-mother, Duke of Anjou, and 
Cardinal of Lorraine, determined to resume 


their old and often interrupted projects, to | 


give peace to the Hugonots, to get the foreign 
armies out of France,—“e poscia, con arte e 
con opportunita, opprimere i capi della fat- 
tione.”’ He praises Charles, as above all things 
a most perfect master of simulation, and de- 
scribes his whole conduct, from the peace to 
the St. Bartholomew, as contrived to entrap 
the Hugonots, and entice them into the snares 
he had prepared for their destruction.t 

But laying aside, as some French authors 
are inclined to do, the opinions of Italian poli- 


ticians, as being too refined in their specula- 


tions, and too loose in their principles to be 


worthy of credit, if we are to be guided by the | 


best historians, and most distinguished critics 


among the French Catholics themselves, we | 


shall find little doubt in pronouncing that the 
Court, and of course the King, was insincere 
in professions of amity to the Hugonots. Even 
Daniel is convinced, that the Queen would 
never have consented to the treaty of 1570, 
“que dans l’esperance de faire tomber les 
chefs de la faction dans les pi¢ges qu'elle leur 
preparoit.”{ Pere Griffet, one of the best and 
most judicious of the French historical critics, 
is also of opinion, that the peace of 1570 was 
made for the sole purpose of enticing the 
chiefs of the Hugonots to Paris,—* dans la vue 
de les envelopper plus surement et plus aisé- 
ment dans un massacre général.”|| Le La- 
boureur, the diligent and intelligent commen- 
tator on Castelnau’s Memoirs, speaking of the 
same peace, observes,—“ II n'y a point d’histo- 


rien depouillé de passion, qui puisse écrire sans | 


fiel Vinfraction sanglante de cette paix, deja 
concertée avant méme que de la conclure.’* 


Mezeray considers the peace of 1570 as made | 
for the purpose of entrapping the Hugonots ;— | 


“pour couper le Huguenotisme par le pied 
sans ebranler |'(tat,” it was necessary, he says, 
“revenir au premier dessein de terminer la 
guerre par addresse, et d’envelopper les chefs 
dans les embiches 
still nearer the St. Bartholomew, is equally 
convinced of the insincerity of the Court. Af- 
ter the peace of 1570, he tells us, the King, 
jealous of the continued residence of the Hu- 
gonot Chiefs at Rochelle, “ resolut de venger 
les offences faites A son age, A sa religion et A 
sa couronne, et portant la cognée 4 la racine 





* Adriani, Lib. xxii. 49, 

t Davila, i. 261-234 

t Daniel, x. 474. 

|| Traité des Preuves, 137 

1 Castelnan, ii, 767 
Mezeray, ii. 1066 


| des divisions, en abattre les chefs. 





** Matthieu, who lived | . } 
| part of the story, that Sir Thomas Smith, am- 
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dence convertie en une grande dissimulation, 
et la resolution conduite par un grand secret, 
firent naitre cette cruelle et furieuse journée 
des Matines de Paris.”* De Thou alone, with 
his usual caution, hesitates to admit this long 
meditated treachery; and, if real, he is dis- 
posed to ascribe it to the Queen-mother, and 
to her secret Council, without the knowledge 
of the King.t Let us see whether there are 
not grounds for believing in the accusation 
that were unknown to De Thou. 

While Cardinal d’Ossat was employed at 
Rome to solicit a divorce between Henry IV., 
and Margaret of Valois, he was told by Pope 
Clement VIII. (Aldrobandini), that when Car- 
dinal Alessandrino, nephew of Pius V., was 
sent to the court of France to prevent the mar- 
riage, Charles IX., in reply to his arguments, 
took him by the hand, and said to him,—* Mon- 
sieur le Cardinal, tout ce que vous me dites 
est bon, je le reconnois et en remercie la Pape 
et vous; et si j'avois quelque autre moyen de 
me renger de mes ennemis, je ne ferois point 
ce marriage,—mais je n’en ai point d’autre que 
His holiness added, that, when the 
news of the St. Bartholomew arrived at Rome, 
Cardinal Alessandrino exclaimed,—* Loué soit 
Dieu, le Roi de France m’‘a tenu promesse !” 
This anecdote was known to Pope Clement, 
was at that time auditor to Car- 
dinal Alessandrino, and had accompanied him 
to France. He wrote down the story at the 
time, and was sure he could still find it in his 
own hand writing among Cardinal Alessan- 
drino’s papers.} To this evidence, from au- 
thority so direct and unquestionable, passin 
through so few hands, and those of such high 


, * 
celul-cl 


because he 


| consideration, with no conceivable motive to 


pervert the truth, or to blacken the memory of 
Charles, we see no possible objection that can 
be made. It follows, that the king was insin- 
cere in his professions to the Hugonots, and 
that he made use of his sister’s marriage, as a 
covert to conceal, and an expedient to accom- 
plish, his designs. 

The same conversation is related by Capi- 
lupi, with slight variations in the details, but 
with an agreement in the main facts that cor- 
roborates the story ; and with this addition, that 
after holding this discourse, the King took a 
valuable ring from his finger, and presented it 
to the Cardinal as a pledge of his attachment to 
the church. Alessandrino declined the ring, 
saying he desired nothing in addition to the 
King’s word, and went away satisfied with 
what had passed.||_ It is a confirmation of this 


bassador from England, who, with the Admi- 
ral and the other Hugonots, was completely 


| deceived by the King's profound dissimulation, 


wrote exultingly om the occasion to his friend 


| Lord Burleigh—* The foolish Cardinal went 


away as wise as he came; and the foolishest 


part of all, at his going away, he refused a 
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diamond which the King offered him of 600 


crowns."* 

The same story is told by Catena in his Life 
of Pius V.; the conversation is related at 

reater length; and the declaration of the 
Cing made still more explicit. Catena had been 
long employed in the Papal service, and en- 
joyed the protection of Cardinal Alessandrino ; 
ut from the weakness of his judgment, and 
the violence of his bigotry, his work has had 
less credit with the French historians, than, 
from his opportunities of collecting information, 
it deserved.t 

Cardinal Alessandrino was hardly gone from 
Court, when the Queen of Navarre arrived at 
Blois to conclude the marriage. The King 
received her with every demonstration of af- 
fection and cordiality ; boasted to her that he 
had treated the monk, who came to break off 
the marriage, as his impudence deserved; and 
earried his duplicity so far as to say to her, 
“ Qu'il donnoit sa sceur, non pas au Prince de 
Navarre, mais 4 tous les Huguenots, pour se 





marier comme avec eux, et leur éter toute 
| selves always exempt from such unexpected 


doute de l'immuable fermeté de ses edits.” || 
It was after this interview with the Queen 


of Navarre, that Charles is, by some, reported | 


to have said to his mother, “ Ne joue-je bien 
mon rollet, Madame ?"—* Ce n'est pas fait,” 
replied she ; “il faut achever.”—* Par la mort 
Dieu, Madame,” answered he, “je vous les 
mettrais tous au filé, si vous me voulez laisser 
faire." But others relate the story different- 
ly, and postpone, till after the St. Bartholomew, 


| the kingdom ; 


this vaunting of his dissimulation and perfec- | 


tion in playing his part.** We are told, that 
after the massacre he complained, 
que l'avoit le plus faché, etoit détre contraint 
4 dissimuler si longuement.”’|| 

The ardent thirst of vengeance which 
Charles avowed in his conversation with Ales- 
sandrino, was a part of his character which he 
was at no pains to conceal He was often 
heard to declare, that he would never forgive 


“que ce | 


the Hugonots for their attempt on his person | 


at Meaux.j{{ He had been taught by his mo- 
ther, that subjects who had once rebelled were 
never to be trusted, that all means of ven- 
geance were lawful, and that the surest were 
the best.||||_ His earliest biographer ‘{ admits, 
that he was impatient, passionate, false, and 
faithless, “impatiens more iracundia ferox, 
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education had been neglected by his mother, 
who desired to retain the conduct of affairs, 
and brought him forward on those occasions 
only when she wished to inspire terror by his 
furious passions. Active, or rather restless, 
from temperament, he was never tranquil for 
an instant, but was continually occupied with 
some violent exercise or other ; and when he 
had nothing better to do, he would amuse him 
self with shoeing a horse, or working at a 
forge.” Field sports were his delight ; and the 
only ingenuity he ever displayed, was in plan 
ning and executing devices for ensnaring ani- 
He is even said to have composed a 
treatise on the subject. But his pastimes were 
disfigured by cruelty. He appears to have had 
a physical gratification in shedding and im 
bruing his hands in blood; and when other 
victims were not at hand, he would try the 
sharpness of his sword on any domestic animal 
that came in his way. His courtiers applauded 
the liberality with which he made compensa 
tion to the owners for the slaughter committed 
in these sportive sallies, but were not them 


mals 


aggressions on their unoffending property. It 
was on an occasion of this sort that one of them 
exclaimed to him, “ Quid tibi dissidium cum 
mulo meo intercessit, rex Christianissime ?"t 
Under this childish and ferocious youth, his 
mother was the person who, in truth, governed 
and though jealous of her par 
tiality to his brother, and occasionally rebel 
lious to her authority, he was, in the end, sub 
dued by her arts, and directed by her will 
Catherine of Medicis must have been a wo 
man of infinite address, for she seldom failed 
to overreach those whom it was her interest te 
deceive or gain over to her purposes She 
must have been destitute of real wisdom, for 
she lost the confidence of all, and died misera 
ble and broken hearted. Clever and cunning, 
but short-sighted, skilful in getting out of 2 
scrape, unscrupulous about the means she em 
ployed, utterly without principle, and regard 
less of truth, she attained her immediate ob 
jects, but lefi an indelible impression of the 
fraud and artifice of her character. Her reigi 
ing passion was the love of power; and to sow 
divisions among those whose rivalry she feared, 


| ° 
was her instrument to acquire and to retain it 


cum vellet egregius dissimulator, fidem viola- | 


bat quoties ex usu videbatur.” 


Many stories | 
are told of his sudden and furious bursts of 


passion ; but when he chose he was a master 


of dissimulation, and if necessary to his ends, 
no artifice or falsehood stood in his way. His 
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Jealousy of the House of Guise had made her 








* Such was his delight in this occupation 
that he had a forge under his apartment in the 
Louvre, to which he daily repaired, “ se cou 
vrant d'une socquenie de toile noire, par des 
sus ses habits; et bien souvent il travailloit en 
chemise, tant il etoit actif A son ouvrage.” 
The same historian who relates this fact, 4 
contemporary, Parisian, and zealous Catholic, 
tell us, that the night before the St. Barthole 
mew, the King went down to his forge, after 
supper, with the King of Navarre, the Prince 
of Condé, and other nobles, and, making them 
serve as assistants, set to work in his usual 
manner, as if he had nothing extraordinary on 
his mind 

t Papire Masson-—Brantome—-Le Labou 
reur 


| Favin. Histoire de Navarre, 867 
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cultivate and favour the Hugonots. The death 
of Francis Duke of Guise, relieving her from 
the apprehensions he had inspired, converted 
her into the most determined of their enemies. 
She had preferred Henry II[. to all her chil- 
dren, and nursed him up as a sort of counter- 
poise to the King, his brother ;* but when the 
ungrateful son transferred to his minions the 
confidence and power, which she expected to 
be placed exclusively in her, she encouraged 
the + against him, which proved his 
ruin.t Her last exploit was to cajole and over- 
reach Henry Duke of Guise, at Paris. Her 
last sigh was for his death—because no one was 
left to make her necessary to the son, for 
whom she had so recently tricked and deceived 
him. 

Of her participation in the guilt of the St 
Bartholomew, no doubt is entertained even by 
those who attempt to vindicate the King. But 
it is an amusing trait of nationality, to observe 
the unanimity of the Italian historians, Capi- 
lupi, Adriani and Davila, in representing this 
atrocious act as the joint contrivance of the 
mother and the son; while the French histo- 
rians, who disapprove of the massacre, and 
even De Thou himself, try to exculpate the son, 
at the expense of the mother, and of her Ita- 
lian confidants. They seem unwilling to admit, 
that a King of France could have been guilty 
of such treachery to his subjects; and, when 
forced to acknowledge that he was privy to the 
execution at least of the design, they endeavour 
to extenuate his offence, by pleading in excuse 
his youth and inexperience, and the bad educa- 
tion he had received. 

That Catherine had long projected to en- 


snare and betray the Hugonots, and to take off 


their leaders by assassination, before she was 
able to effectuate her purpose, no one can rea- 
sonably doubt, who reads the statements of Ca- 


pilupi, published within a month of the St. Bar- | 
| petual suspicion ; 


tholomew. 

More than four years before the massacre, 
the Cardinal Santa Croce was instructed by 
her to assure Pope Pius the V., that she and 
her son had no object more at heart, “ che d'ac- 
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Queen-mother of France, surrounded by the 
same difficulties, who had, with feigned ca- 
resses, enticed her enemies to Paris, and cut 
off their heads; and then, ‘suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, she added, not that she would do, 
or intended to do the like, but she put her con- 
fidence in God. 

The work containing these, and other facts 
and anecdotes of the same kind, was written 
at Rome within less than four weeks of the 
massacre, by a Catholic of distinction inti- 
mately connected with the sacred college; 
printed under the eyes of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine ; and, though suppressed for a time, be- 
cause the facts it disclosed were at variance 
with the story told by the Court of France, and 
circulated throughout Europe by its ambassa- 
dors, it was privately distributed at Rome, and 
afterwards published to all the world. The 
refinement in dissimulation which it attributes 
to the King and to the Queen-mother, may 
perhaps in some instances be carried too far, 
and some of the details it contains of what had 
recently passed in France, are erroneous ; but, 
though republished with a French translation, 
and widely disseminated over Europe, we are 
not aware that any answer or refutation of it 
was ever attempted. 

For some time before the massacre, reports 
were circulated among the Catholics, and sus 
picions were entertained by the Hugonots, 
that some sinister project was in agitation 
The Admiral was repeatedly warned of his 
danger, and admonished to be on his guard ; 
but he was so completely won by the appa- 
rently frank demeanour of the King, that he 
rejected all these salutary cautions, saying, he 
had perfect reliance on the word of his Sove 
reign, and that he would rather perish by 
over-confidence, than, by distrust, involve his 
country once more in civil war. It was bet 
ter, he said, to die at once, than to live in per- 
“qu'il etoit saoul de telles 


| alarmes, la longue durée de ses vieux ans n’a 


cogliere un giorno | Ammiraglio e tutte i suoi | 


sequaci insieme, e di farne un macello, ma 
che il negocio era cosi dificile che non si pote- 
va promettere di farlo piu in un tempo che in 
un altro.” After the peace of 1570, the Pope 
being dissatisfied with the advantageous terms 
granted to the Hugonots, she wrote to him 
more letters than one (which were still to be 


seen, as Capilupi was informed by a person 


who had perused them), assuring him, ‘ che il 
re non intendeva in altra cosa piu che nell’ es- 
tinguere coloro; ma che il modo e la forma 


voit ¢té que trop rompue de semblables fray 
eurs.”* But, though the Admiral remained 
unshaken, many sayings were reported that 
gave alarm to the more cautious and timid of 
the Protestants. When the King of Navarre 
retired from church, before the commence- 
ment of the mass celebrated for his nuptials, 
some Catholics were heard to murmur, that 
ere long he would be compelled to go to mass 
against his will; and others prophesied, that 
more blood than wine would be spilt at the 
marriage-feast.t Hugonots at Paris were ad- 
vertised, by their friends at a distance, that 


| designs were entertained to their prejudice ;} 


non si poteva sapere, ne si doveva comunicare | 


ad aleuno.” 


the peace, only four persons besides the King 


Capilupi adds, that at the time of 


were privy to the design; but that ten persons | 
were let into the secret six months before its | 


execution. Ina conversation with Corero, the 
Venetian ambassador, who was expressing his 
pity for her situation, environed as she was by 
so many enemies, she replied that God would 
help her ; and then told kim a story of a former 





* Tavannes, 372 
t Ib. 420, 422 


but of all the warnings they received, the most 
remarkable was that given by!Montluc, Bishop 
of Valence, to his friend La Rochefoucault 
Montlue was not privy to the plot; but, from 
the instructions with which he was furnished 
for his embassy to Poland, he collected that no 
good was intended to the Hugonots; and be 
fore leaving Paris, he took La Rochefoucault 
aside, and advised him not to wait for the ce- 

* La Popeliniere, ii. 63. Mem. de I’Etat 1 
159. Thuan. Lib. 4. ii. 

i Matthieu, 342.—Deserres, iv. 22. 

t Mezeray, 20.—Sully, 1. 12. 
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lebration of the marriage, but, as he valued 
his safety, to go home. La Rochefoucault, 
confiding like the Admiral in the apparent sin- 
cerity of the King, neglected the admonition, 
and perished with his friends." Others were 
less credulous, and more fortunate. The story 
of Langoiran is well known, who left Paris be- 
fore the massacre, as he told Coligny, “ par ce 
qu'on vous fait trop de caresses, et que j'aime 
mieux me sauver avec les fous, que de perir 
avec les sages 

Intercepted letters from the Cardinal de 
Pélve tothe Cardinal of Lorraine at Rome 
made no greater impression on the Admiral 
than the exhortations and remonstrances of his 
friends, though these letters are said to have 
contained the plainest possible allusions to the 
treacherous designs of the Court. The King 
of Spain, it was 
lest he should take umbrage 
at the enterprise on Flanders 
and pretended war were mentioned as necessa- 
ry preludes to the execution of the plot. What- 


their intentions, 
The marriage 


ever reports might reach him from France, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine was desired to be in no 
alarm, and to rest assured that at no time were 
the King, Queen, Duke of Anjou, better 
disposed than at present to carry into execu- 
tion the of their 


and 


resolutions secret coum il 


These letters were shown to Coligny, but were 
“the Catholic 
party to frustrate his designs on Flanders, by 
i 
| 


disregarded by him as artifices of 


inspiring him with distrust, and embroiling 
him with the King. 

In opposition to these proofs of a precon- 
certed plot, it is alleged on the other side, that 
when the Hugonots were invited to Paris, 
there was no intention of the massacre that fol- 
lowed; and that they that calamity on 
themselves by the pertinacity with which they 
urged the King to a war with Spain, by the in- 
sidious attempts of the Admiral to prejudice 
Charles against his mother brother, and 
by the indecent threats and insolent lancuage 
of his friends after he was wounded, which 
lefi the Court no alternative but 
tween 2 massacre and a civil war 

Such are the attempts made in later times 
but when 
it was still recent, a different story was told 
and circulated in every part of Europe. It was 
said in official letters from the Court, that the 
Admiral, and those who perished with him, 
had conspired to surprise the Louvre, and mur- 
der the King and all the Royal Family, the 
Prince of Conde excepted ; that the plot was 
revealed to the Council, 
was to have been carried into execution. by 


drew 


na 
ina 


toc hoose be- 


to excuse or palliate the massacre ; 


the evening before it 


some repentant conspirators, struck with hor- 
ror 
crates ; 


at the treasonable designs of their asso- 
that in the hurry and alarm excited by 
this information, orders were given to put the 
Admiral! and his principal accomplices to death; 
and that the indiscriminate slaughter that fol- 
lowed, was the work of an infuriated mob, 
whose ancient hatred of the Hugonots was ex- 
asperated by this recent discovery of their per- 
fidy. But 


this tale, which was not invented 





Mem. del’ Etat. ii. 54 
Sully, 1. 18 
Mem. ds 


Thuan. lib. lii. liii 


1 Etat. lL. 1568.—Sully, 1. 13 


said, had been apprized of 
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tilltwo days after the St. Bartholomew, car 
ries improbability on the face of it. That 
some hundreds of gentlemen, with no force to 
support them but their own servants, should 
dream of such an enterprise in the heart of 
Paris, a city armed and devoted to their ene 
mies, in the face of twelve hundred harquebu 
ziers, besides the King's ordinary guard, with 
their chief disabled by his wounds, and them 
selves dispered in different quarters of the 
| town, may be pronounced a charge utterly in 
credible ; and, if necessary, it is sufficiently 
refuted by the fact, that, instead of being arm 
ed and prepared for action, these pretendes 
conspirators were mostly slaughtered in their 
beds 
If the Hugonots had intended to murder the 
King and Royal Family, what hindered ther 
from executing their design when Charles, at 
tended by his mother, his brothers, and some of 
visited the Admiral in the even 
the attempt on his lift The Kin 
was then unacc ompan ed by his guards, and 


yurtiers 


his « 


ing after 


more than sixty armed Hugonots were im th 
house. Why should they have postponed their 
enterprise, if they had such a design in cor 
What better opportunity 
The King was in their hands 
without the means of resistance They had 
been apprized of his coming, and had time for 
Why prefer an uncertain at 
suvre to the immediate execu 
They had not only the 
oyal Family in their power, but 
among the Catholics. Ta 
Nevers. de Retz, and 
thirty-six hours later, were riding 
streets of Paris, calling out to the 
populace to leave no Hugonot alive, were a 
that it at their merey What better 

| proof can be given of their reliance on the 
King’s protection, than their suffering such an 

| opportunity to escape of avenging their leader 
and exterminating their enemies ? The Queen 
mother and the Duke of Anjou afterwards con 
fessed to one another, that they had never pass- 

i unpleasant moments as on that occa 


} 
templation 


they 


could 


expect * 


consultation 
tempt on the L 

f their purpose 
nemies 
ontpe nsier, 
others, who, 
through the 


‘ 


momer 


ed such 
sion, when surrounded and without defences nm 
the But it was the 
consciousness of guilt that made them pale 
They knew that,though the Guises were sus- 
pected of the crime, they were the persons 


midst of their enemies 


| who had employed the assassin against the Ad- 
miral. The Hugonots had no suspicion of the 
| fact ; and trusted to the justice of the King for 
reparation of the injury they had sustained 
Sut, to place in the clearest and most unex 
ceptionable light the falsehood of this accusa 
| tion, we shall briefly state the different and in 
consistent accounts of the massacre put forth 
by authority from the Court 
After the attempt to murder the Admiral on 
| the 22d of August, the King sent letters to all 
his governors and chief officers in France, and 
to his ambassadors in foreign courts, informing 
them of the event, expressing his regret at the 
crime, and promising “ bonne, brefve et rigour 
euse justice de cet act pernicieux 
Mem. de l'Etat. 1. 202.—D’Aubigné, 53° 
Letter to Schombere, MSS. Bibl. du Rei 
} ied. Bethune 
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On the evening after the St. Bartholomew, 
he sent other letters to the same persons, re- 
lating, and affecting to bewail the massacre 
that had taken place, but imputing it entirely 
to the private dissentions between the houses 
of Guise and Chatillon, rekindled, as he pre- 
tends, by the recent attempt on the Admiral’s 
life, which his friends imputed to the Guises, 
and had threatened to avenge upon them, add- 
ing, falsely, that the guards he had placed for 
the protection of the Admiral had been forced, 

} when, in fact, they were the persons employed 
n the murder; and insinuating, with equal 
disregard of truth, that during this sedition, as 
he ealls it, he had been himself in danger with- 
nthe Louvre.” 

On the following day, he wrote to Schom- 
berg, his agent with the Protest 
Germany, that having been apprized by some 


int 


f the Hugonots themselves of a conspiracy 

entered into by the Admiral and his friends to 
nurder him, his mother and his brothers, he 
id been forced, “ 


pour se garantir d 


ger qui lui ¢toit tout certain; de lacher la main 

MM Maison who 
onsequence, slain the Admiral and some other 
gentlemen of his party ; 


un dan- 


de la de Guise, 


since which, the po} 


ace exasperated by the re port of the « mispl- 
the Royal Family 
reserrer dedans le 


ja Louvre avec leurs gardes, et de 


racy, and irritated to see 


mstrained “‘ de se chateau 
tenir 
ortes fermées, pour s'assurer contre la fores 
ju’on lui vouloit faire,’ had been 
cuilty of violent excesses, and, to his great re- 
gret, had killed all the chiefs of the Hugonots 
that were at Paris. 

At length, on the 26th of August, the King 
went in state to the Parliament of Paris, and 
wned himself the author of the massacre, 
declaring that what had taken place had been 
me by his express command, and at the same 
ume accusing the 


et violence 


Admiral and his adherents 
fa plot to murder all the 
King of Navarre included.t Circulars, contain- 
g this new edition of the story, were distri- 
uited on the 2th ; 

Other letters had, in the mean time, been 
addressed to the Swiss Cantons, which, with- 
itnaming the authors of the massacre, 
mute that as it to the 
ersons who had some days before attempted 
the Admiral’s life, and who, it is supposed, 
ave had recourse to this violence, to escape 
the punishment due for their former misdeed 


mn- 
crumne, 


1s} istly called 


Grreat regret is expressed for this accident, as | 


tis called; and those to whom the letter is 
uidressed, are assured, that during the conti- 
wance of the sedition, which is said to be now 
appily appease d, the King had enough to do, 
with all his guards, to maintain himself within 
us palace of the Louvre. In conclusion, the 
Swiss are desired to believe, that this accident 
has arisen entirely out of a private quarrel, and 


not from any intention to infringe the Edict of 





* Mem. de l’Etat. 1. 213-216 —Caveyrac, 
txxt—Letter to M. de Ferrals at Rome 
MSS. Bib. du Roi, Desmemes, Reg. 8677-3 

| Letter to Schomberg—MS. Bibl. du Roi, 
“ond, Bethune. 

: Thuan. iii. 139—Mem. de l’Etat, 1. 232 
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Pacification, which the King is determined on 
no account to violate.” 

It appears, from a MS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris, that another and a still different ver- 
sion of the story had been at one time in contem- 
plation. The paper to which we allude, is en- 
titled, “ Epistola Caroli IX. Galliw regis, de 
Catilinaria Admiralii ac sociorum in regium 
sanguinem conspiratione, eoque scelere punito, 
scripta Gallie regis manu, ad precipuos quos- 
dam imperii principes, anno 1572." It pro- 
fesses to be a justification of the King from the 
calumnious reports circulated against him on 
account of the St. Bartholomew. It makes 
him take God to witness, that so far from hav- 
ing settled the massacre before hand. he had 
for it, entertained 
thoughts of it till the day before it happened 
It then gives the substance of a pretended ha- 


made no prepar itions or 


rangue from the Admiral to his principal as- 
sociates, in which he exhorts them, as they 


| value their safety, to anticipate the designs of 


their enemies, by surprising the Louvre, put- 


| ting to death or nmprisoning the King and the 
had, in 
| Varre 


Royal Family, and placing the King of Na- 
the of France; and it repre- 
sents him, after fixing a day for the enterprise, 


on throne 
ind assigning to the different chiefs the parts 
they were to as exacting from them an 
oath that they would execute the design he 
had proposed. The King of Navarre, it is pre- 
tended, shocked at this traitorous and murder- 
ous plot, revealed it to his wife, and desired 
her to the information to her 
mother. Charles, thus apprized of the conspi- 
racy, sent for the King of Navarre and Prince 
of Cond 
cited and obtained his forgiveness. 


act 


communicate 


, who confessed the whole, and soli- 
It is pro- 
bable that this letter was not sent to the Ger- 
man princes for whom it was written, as no 
mention is made of it by historians; and from 
the character of the King of Navarre, it may 
be conjectured, that the reason for suppressing 
it was the refusal of that prince to lend his 
name to so vile acalumny. In the subsequent 
editions of the story, he was included in the 
list of intended the Prince of 
Conde selected as the person for whom the 
crown of France was destined by the conspi 

rators 


victims, and 


The contradictions and variations in these 
accounts, are of themselves sufficient to de- 
strov all confidence in the allegations of the 
Court. Ifthe Hugonots had conspired against 
the King, and if the detection of their plot had 
forced him to extremities 
against them, why, in his letters of the 24th, 
did he make no allusion to the for 
which they had suffered? Why, in his letters 
of the same date, did he lament the murder of 
his eousin the Admiral, and the excesses that 
followed, without saying a word of the guilt 
which had provoked that execution, or of the 
criminal designs which it prevented? Why did 
he impute to private vengeance, what he af- 
terwards acknowledged to have been done by 
his own orders? Why insinuate that his guards 
had made resistance, in defence of the Admi- 
ral, or assert that, during the tumult, he had 
Mem. de l’Etat, 1. 230 
| MS. Bibl. du Roi, 333—Dupuy 


proceed to such 


treason 
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been compelled, for his safety, to shut himself 
up within the Louvre? The truth is, that, 
when the letters of the 24th were written, the 
Court intended to disavow the massacre, and 
to throw the whole blame of it on the House of 
Guise. But the Guises having 
take on themselves the guilt of so execrable 
an act, the King was forced to acknowledge 
the truth, and own it had been perpetrated by 
his orders. It then became necessary to in- 
vent some excuse for a proceeding so sangui- 
or, in the plain language 
men- 


nary and perfidious 
of Tavannes, “ d'inventer une troisieme 
songe ;"* and none better occurred than a pre- 
tended plot of the Hugonots, revealed to the 
Council the day before it was to have been 
carried into execution 
When we look mort 

find in every one of them the grossest 


narrow ly into these let- 
ters, we ‘ 
mis-statements and perversions of truth. In 
that to Schomberg, tor th 
of August, we are told, that De Piles and Mon- 
rentlemen attached to the King of Na- 


neins, g 


instance, of the 
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emplary vengeance for so vile and treacherous 
anact. To prevent the mischiefs of a fresh 


! quarrel between these two powerful houses 


refused to | 


varre. had secreted themselves in the Louvre 
on the tot the m icre your alder a 
ceux gui devoient venir de de + 1 plus 
grand nombre, a forcer les portes du dit cha- 
teau, leur entreprise, ce qui fut decouvert du | 
grand matin, et les dits gentilshommes dechas- 


} I The 
King of Navarre, by the 


truth is, that the 





particular desire of 








(‘harles. had assembled about his person some 
of his officers, ‘ pour se garder des desseins du 
Duc de Guise, qu'il disoit (le Roi) étre un 
mauvais garcon and these gentiemen, in- 
stead of being merely turned out of the palac 

were, next morning, but ‘red in cold blood 





at the gate of the Louvre, within sight of the 
King, orders for that having been 
given the preced ng evening tothe ¢ iptain of the 


De M 


has left of his own escape, relates, 


execution 


yuards.! rgey, in the very interesting 


account he 
that, in quitting 


t at might with 
the Count de la Rochefoucault, one of his com- 
it 


he p ulace lat 


tlection- 
‘mm osant 






the gate, took a 
ate and melancholy leave of him ‘N 
! i bien dit depuis, car il savoit 


lors dire ce qui ms 
mais il n'y 


rades, who was 


bien l'execution qui se devoit faire, 
alloit que de sa vie s'il en eut rien decek 


After 


disguise 


attempting, in the first instance, to 
Charles was induced, by 
wn himself the author of 


the truth, 
reasons, to o 
the The Guises not only refused 
to incur the odium of so foul and detestable a 
deed. but to convince the world, that the part 
they had taken in the carnage proceeded from 
their ancient hatred to the Admiral, and not 
from enmity to those of his religion, they 
spared the lives of several Hugonots; and 


several 
massacre 


when ordered to leave 
was over, they refused to go, lest their depar- 


Paris after the affair | 


ture should give a colour to the imputations | 


cast upon them 


and that he might not appear to have been a 
helpless spectator in his palace of the disorders 
committed in his capital, Charles was advised 
to confess the truth, and to own he had given 
orders for the massacre.” 

To the Pope, says a Hugonot writer, he pre- 
tended that his object in this irregular and san- 
guinary proceeding was to reduce France to 
one religion; to the German Princes he pro- 
tested, that it was solely to punish his rebel- 

His earnestness to justify him- 
of the Protestant Princes of 
his desire to procure for 


lious subjects 
self in the eyes 
Germany, arose from 
his brother Henry the crown of Poland, which, 
without their concurrence, he had no hope to 
act omplish In that point he succeeded, be- 
were more afraid of an Austrian 

I n Poland. In satisfying 


than of a French king 
them about the St. Bartholomew, he appears 


cause they 


to have fail “d entire ly B it v ith the Queen 
of England, it seems, he was more successful 


1 i Fenek n, 
French Ambassador at London.) says Dr 
n on the mind 


Lingard,t ““ made an 
of Elizabeth of what sort was that im 
it means was it produced 
is of her Privy Council t 
), and from the 
of Burleigh and Leicester to 
sador, it appears that, by the solemn 
asseverations and outward show of grief on the 
part of Fenelon, she was inclined to believe 
that Charles “ was not guilty of the murther 
otherwise than as his ambassador reported ; 
is “the author” and deviser of the 
‘by sudden fear and practice 
“ The ambassador, 
hath inward 


pression, ana Dy wi 
From the instruction 
Walsingham th 


letters 


Se ptember 
private 


that amb 





that is not 
massacre, but, 
to consent to it 
11 Sk pten 


brought 
ber), ** 





says Le 





und would have me believe 
that we shall shortly see that the matter 1s not 
the King’s, and that he doth detest it so much 
us he will make re of it. God grant it 
be so, but you may easily understand it; and 
! , as her Ma 


y dealt w 











surely you shall do well inward! 
jesty liath written unto you (but warily) to dix 
cover it, even with himself; and if it may ap 
pear he stands in any fear of his person, or 
doubts his force to assist him, I know her Ma 
jesty will venture twenty thousand of her best 
subjects for him and with him in so good 4 
quarrel It is plain from these extracts, that 
Elizabeth had been led, by Fenelon’s represen 
tations, to believe that Charles had been an 
unwilling instrument in the massacre, and 
that he was desirous, but unable, to bring to 
justice the devisers of so horrid a deed. But 
these delusions were dissipated by the first de 
spatches she received from Walsingham, who 
assured the Council, that by the King’s lan- 


On the other hand, letters | guage, as well as by his subsequent conduct 


were found on Teligny, written by Montmo- | it was but too apparent that the massacre “ pre 


rency, after the attempt on the Admiral on the 
22d, in which that nobleman, supposing it to 
have been made by the Guises, threatened ex- 





Tavannes, 419 

Mem. de |'Etat. i. 206-209—Deserres, iv 
M-38—Thuan. iii. 123—Tavannes, 412—De 
Mergey, ¥1! 





ceeded of himself, though her majesty was 
otherwise informed by the ambassador.”{ The 
insinuating eloquence of Fenelon consisted 
therefore, in a misrepresentation of facts; and 
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gross musrepresentation of what paseod about 
the Spanish war. The first suggestion of a 
war with Spain in the Low Countries came 
from the King.* Marshals Cossé and Biron 
were sent with that proposition to the Admiral, 
who listened to it at first with distrust, and 
was not convinced of the sincerity of the pro 
posal till m ny messages and negotiations had 
intervened. it was not till the King, in his 
secret intervie. with Te ligny, La Noue, and 
Prince Louis of Nassau, had persuaded them 
he was in earnest, that Coligny could be 
duced to quit Rochelle, and repair to Cor 
He had subsequently many private consulta 
tions with the King on this enterprise, i 
the public discussions that took place in C 
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cil. The King seemed to enter heartily into 
his views—talked of him as the person des 
tined to be commander-in-chief of the expedi 
tion—urged him, when absent, to return to 
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council had been such, as to dis@ust and offer 
the King, what ground had they for these a; 
prehensions ? Could the Admiral have declared I the d 
rainst the opinion of the King, HB he «de 








war on Spain ag 
and majority of the Council? They feared wend 
and perhaps with truth, that Charles, instea Hugo 
of being irritated or provoked by the warmt! nd r 
of Coligny, was dazzled by the prospects of inl 
conquest and victory presented to his imagina ti 
tion, and inclined to enter heartily into the Cond 
Even the mistortune of Genlis, who was rary, 
d and defeated by the Spaniards, as Coun 
he advanced to the relief of Mons, made n coul 
apparent Uppression on his mind Instead of iu 


being discouraged by this reverse, he directei 
money to be advanced from his treasury to the 
Admiral, for the equipment of a new force un 

der Villars, to repair the loss. That it had 
different effect on the Queen-mother, is not l 
improbable ; nor is it at all impossible, that this 
inauspicious Commencement ot the campaign 
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fen Queon-inother, and pursued with the | heard among the [lugonots. accusing tle 
al I sreatest earnestness after the massacre In | Queen and Duke of Anjou of some knowledge 
ared BR the ce bates that prece ded the St. Bartholomew, | or concern in the assassination; but it was 
‘ing he describes the Marshal de Retz as recom- | against the Guises, who wer publicly charged 
ured mending a general massacre, not only of the | with the attempt, that they invoked the jus- 
itea Hugonot chiefs, but of the Montmorencies ; | tice of their Sovereign, and no one suspected 
rmtl nd represents his father as combating that | him of any participation in the guilt. Their 
s of inion, and saving, by his firmness and mo | demands of justice were loud, because they 
rina t the K ng of Nay irre and Prince ot | belie ved the ‘King sincere in his professions of 
the Cond The Duke of Anjou, on the con- | regret for the crime, and of indignation against 
Was rary, makes de Retz the only | mm in the | the criminal Their conduct to the last mo- 
Ss, as Council who opposed the d tl ment shows they had reliance on the King's 
en int he gives of that net | rd, and confidenes his protection 
d of i tl n, is cont { with many plau But it is much more pr bable that the ex 
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In order to attain a more per 
of birds, naturalists, Mr. Wils« werves, have 
divided them into classes, ord , genera, spe 
cies, and varietie t. in doing this, scarcely 
two have agreed on the same mode of arrange 
ment, and tl hat ide ad proved a source of 
rreat perplexity to the student. Some have 
incre d the number of orders to an unneces 


sary extent, m iltiphed the gene and out of 
mere varieties produced what they supposed to 


ra, 


be entire new species Others. sensible of the 
impropriety ¢ f this, and wishing to simplify 
the science, 4s much as possi “le, have reduced 
the orders and genera to a few, and have thus 
thrown birds. whose habits vt other charac 
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scarce heard at a few paces | and loud and incessant screams proclaim | 
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Tur Woop Turusn of America, called also 
» Wood Robin, and by others the Ground 
bin, is in all things a delightful bird ; and he 
s certainly described by Mr. Wilson in the 
pirit of delight 

“This sweet and solitary songster inhabits 
te whole of North America, from Hudson's 
Bay to the Peninsula of Florida. He arrives 
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in Pennsylvania about the 20th of April, ol 
ifte: ind returns to the south about the 
ming of October The lateness or earli 
» season seems to make less differ 
times of arrival of our birds of pas- 
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will ring them with great veheme 
and uttering a loud piteous kind of cacklin 
similar to that of a hen, when she is ala 
ind takes to Poor Baron Tren 


laboured with more eager diligence at the 


round 
t ho 


ows. i 


) ‘ 
k nev 


ving 
than this son of the forest u 
exertions for liberty 


erful bill with such 


of his prison 
and he exercised his 
force, digging int 
seizing and shaking them so from s 
that he soon opened for himself a pa 


sticks, 
to side 


sage ; and though I repeatedly repaired 


breach, and barricadoed every ope ning in 
best manner I could, yet on my return in 
room, I always found him at large, climbi 
the chairs, or running about the fl 
where, from the dexterity of his motions, 1 
ing backw ards, and sideways, ¥ 
became difficul 


up 


ire to 


tl une iaci t t to g 
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him again 
wire cage, he seemed to give up all 
hopes of making his escape, and soon became 
fed on young ears of Indian corn ; 
sour 
seve- 


old of 


rong 


ery tame 
retused apple s, but ate the berries of the 


greedily, small winter grapes, und 
ther kinds of berries ; exe 
frequently in climbing, or rather hopping per 


along the and 


reised 
\ sides of the cage 
s evening fixed 
wmnging or perpend licular 


endicularly 
himself in a high 


and 


drew on, 
position, slept 


soon as dawn 


ith lus head in his wing 
even betore it 
him distinct] ross the room, he de 


and beg in 


wugch to 


nded to the bottom « he cage, 
ick or 


id as to be 


f Indian corn, rapping 
room in the 


ithe ears o 
rd from every 
sometimes resume his 
unother nap. He 

amusing, and even 
several weeks, 
as I conceive, 


After this he would 

I position i take was 
ginning to becom 
after a lapse of 
ind died, 
wound 
tely vindicated the 
th, and shown 


"abie, when, 
ecame drooping 
i the effects 

Waterton has « ompl 

ter of the calumniated Sk 

» be an aspiring animal of great activity 

in travelling through a forest, tread the 

ground, the Sloth swings himself by his 

wertul arms along the tree-tops Buffon has 

absurdly about our frie: be 

ind Mr. Wilson, taking we 

has broken the French- 

who, had he alive, would no 
been made to eat his words 

degraded character which 


with equal eloquence 


ot the 


written most 
Wood-pecker 
gels in his behalf, 
un's head been 
iDt have 
The abject and 
Count de Buffon 
drawn of the whole 
J belongs not to the elegant 
ightly bird now before us. How far it is 
le to any of them, will be examined 
He is not ‘ constrained to drag out 
nsipid existence in boring the bark and hard 
res of trees to extract his prey, for he fre- 
iently finds, in the mouldering ruins of 
ui old stump, (the capital of a nation of pis- 
than is sufficient for the 
iwhole week. He cannot be ‘to lead a 
ean and gloomy life, without an intermission 
flabour,’ who usually feasts by the first peep 
fdawn, and spends the early and sweetest 
sours of morning on the highest peaks of the 
tallest trees, calling on his mate, or compa- 
tions, Or pursuing and gam boling with them 
und the larger limbs and body of the tree, 
rhours together, for such are really his ha- 
bits. Can it be said ‘ necessity never grants 
un interval of sound repose’ to that bird, who, 
hile other tribes are exposed to all the pelt- 
ngs of the midnight storm, lodges dry and se- 
ire in a snug chamber of his own construct- 
ng: or that ‘the narrow circumference of a 
tree circumscribes his dull round of life, who, 
seasons and inclination inspire, roams from 
the frigid to the torrid zone, feasting on the 


ind 
ysurdity has 


peckers, and 


loose 


ires,) more wants of 


said 


abundance of various regions ? Or is it a proof 


that * his appetite is never softened by delicacy 
f taste, hee ause he so often varies his bill of 
fare, occasionally preferring to animal food the 
tich milkiness of young Indian corn, and the 
wholesome and nourishing berries of the wild 
cherry, sour gum, and red cedar? Let the 


himself 


tribe of 
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Having placed him in a | reader turn to the faithful representation of 


him given in the plate, and say whether his 
looks be ‘sad and melancholy?’ It is truly 
ridiculous and astonishing, that such absurdi 
ties should « scape the lips or pen of one so able 
to the respective merits of every 
Buffon had too often a favourite 
prop up, that led him insensibly 
astray ; and so, forsooth, the whole family of 
Wood peckers must look and be mi- 
the caprice of a whiinsical 
into his head that 


to do justice 
species but 
theory to 
ead, sour 
serable, to satisfy 
philosopher, who takes 
they are, and ought to 
‘But the Count is 
who has misrepresented and traduced this 
beautiful bird One has given him brown 
legs," another a yellow neck,t and a third 
has declared him a cuckoo ;t and, in an Eng- 
lish translation of Linnewas’ System of Nature, 
lately published, he is « haracterized as follows 
‘ Body streaked with black and grey, cheeks 
red, chin black, never climbs a tree ;'|| which 
is just as correct as if in describing the human 


he only European 


species we should say—skin striped with black 


and green, cheeks blue, chin orange, never 
walks on foot, &c. The pages of natural his- 
tory should resemble a faithful mirror, in which 
mankind may recognise the true images ot 
the living originals ; instead of which, we find 
this department of them too often like the hazy 
and rough medium of wretched window-glass, 
through whose crooked protuberances every 
thing appears so strangely distorted, that one 
scarcely knows their most intimate neighbours 
and acquaintances 
Tue Brive-Birp is a charming little soul, 
ind would that we had a few millions of them 
in Britain! The pleasing manners and sociable 
disposition of this little bird, says Mr. Wilson, 
entitle him to particular notice As one of the 
first messengers of spring, bringing the charm 
ing tidings to our very doors, he bears his own 
recommendation always along with him, and 
meets witha hearty welcome from every body 
= usual spring and summer song of the 
Blue-bird, is a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated 
warble, uttered with open quivering wings, and 
is extremely pleasing. In his motions and ge 
neral character, he has great resemblance to 
the Robin Red-breast of Britain; and lhad he 
the brown olive of that bird, instead of his own 
blue, could scarcely be distinguished from him 
Like him, he is known to almost every child ; 
and shows as much confidence in man by as 
sociating with him in summer, as the other by 
his familiarity in winter. He is also of a mild 
and peaceful disposition, seldom fighting or 
quarrelling with other birds. His society i 
courted by the inhabitants of the country, ‘and 
few farmers neglect to previde for him in some 
suitable place, a little summer-house, 
ready fitted and rent-free. For this he more 
than sufficiently repays them by the cheerful 
ness of his song, and the multitude of injurious 
insects which he daily destroys. ®Towards fall, 
that is, in the month of October, his sony 


snug 





* See Encyc. Brit. Art. Picus 


t Latham t Klein 
| “P. griseo nigroque transver rsim striatug 
—“ truncos arborum non dit ’—Ind Orn 


I. p. 242 
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chan@es to a sin : v } is he passes 
the yell \ lout wood 
inds 


melancholy air re » our mind 
iching decay , e of nature 


over ind its 


the trees are 
his fields is if 


over ‘ 
or en 


middle 


the return 

’ 
l iariy seen n 
nuance of a few day f 
ven weather, it ha ven ris 


is to the place of 


ne cont 


rious conjectures 

Soine supposing it t 

ets, lyin 

Of the sea 

temperate 

y the waves fu 

plent ful s IpplV 

the dark 

raneou iverns 
winter 


recesses of h 
they 


like Re 


where supp 


making 


of North 


nter 


of w 
ired by different gen 
who have resided in 

ind the Baha 

his very bird is com 

also fine 
so, and 
, Guiana, 

inter retreat is easily 
if recours all the 
trumpery of holes torpidity, hy- 
bernation, and such ridiculous improbabilities 

“ Nothing is more common in Pennsylvania, 
than to see large flocks of these birds in spring 
nd fall, pa e it considerable heights in the 
air; from the South in the former, and from the 
North in the latter season. I have seen, in the 
month of October, about an hour after sunrise, 
ten or fifteen of them descend from a great 
height, and settle on the top of a tall detached 
appearing, from their silence and sedate- 
ness, to be strangers, and fatigued. After a 
pause of a few nxnutes, they began to dress 


the place of it 
Ls aime vithout h 
ind caverns, 


tree 
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re their plumage, and @ontinued » 


or ten or fifteen minutes more 


then 


a tew warning notes being given, perhap 
by the leader of the party, the whole remou 
ed to a vast height, steermg in a direct lin 
the south-west passing along the cha 


i} 


s the West Indies, n 
from the frequency 
» the Bermudas, whi 
600 miles trom the nearest | 
This ma extr 
small a bird ; but it is: 
that it %s performed. If we 
this case, to fly o1 
1 minute, which 1s k 


ertained him to do over 


e Baha nast 
difficulty car 


even t 


seen an 


lid be supposed It 


, besides the ch 
ting-places by the 
~¢ Is it oe nerally 
two ¢ 
tawes for 
trom the remotest 
part of the Atlant: 
| History of that part 
it idjacent Isles, is 


which its b 


e manne 


umerous 


periods at 

nd depart, are trul 
loubt but these supp siti 
e sore partict 


ots t +} 


if 


ver-Bird 


the habit y 
f to hoard it for futer 
difference, that er 


( nceul the 


nd 

‘sun, i d soon t 
er. Both retain t 

Vhatever 


if is pre sented to them- 


ot confinement. 


hrike, of seizing and 


and other insect 


» and destroy them In this 
Mi ilson thinks they allow him a 
of reason and contrivance t 


eems entitled to, or than other circum 


portion 


not only ser 


gether warrant, for he 
in that way, but even small | 
says Mr. Wilson 

might as well suppose the farmer to be inv 
crows to his corn, when he hangs up the 
as the Bute her-Bird to be ae 
coying small birds by a display of the de 
dies of their comrade 

“In the ‘ Transactions of the American Ph 
losophical Society, vol.4, page 124, the read 
may find a long letter on this subject trom Mr 
John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, to Dr. Bat 
ton; the subject of which is as follows :—That 
on the 17th of December, 1795, he (Mr. Hee: 


will alt 


gr isshoppe rs 


themselve “If so, 


cases around it, 
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kewelder) went to visit a young orchard which | retain the same habits in a state of confine 
had been planted a few weeks before, and was | ment, the ene filling every seam and chink of 
- irprised to observe on every one of the trees his cage with grain, crumbs of bread, &c., and 
ne, and on some two and three grasshoppers, | the other sticking up, not only insects, but 
stack down on the sharp thorny branches; that | flesh, and the bodies of such birds as are 
en inquiring of his tenant the reason of thi thrown in to him, on nails or sharpened sticks, 
ihe informed him they were stuck there by a | fixed up for the purpose. Nor, say others, is 
small bird of prey, called by the Germans | this practice of the Shrike difficult to be a 
Neuntoedter (Nine-killer), which caught and | counted for. Nature has given to this bird a 
stuck nine grasshoppers a day ind he sup- | strong, sharp, and powerful beak, a broad head, 
gosed that as the bird itself never fed on grass and great strength in the muscles of his neck 
hoppers, it must do it for pleasure. Mr. Hec- | but his legs, feet, and claws, are by no mean: 
kewelder now recollected that one of those | proportionably strong ; and are un¢ qual to the 
Nine-killers had, many years before, taken a| task of grasping and tearing his prey, like 
favourite bird of his out of his cage at the win those of the Owl and Falcon kind. He there 
since which he had paid particular at fore wisely avails himself of the powers of the 
ion to it ; and being pertectly satisfied that | former, both in strangling his prey, and tear 
entirely on mice and small , | Ing it in pieces while feeding 
moreover, observing the grasshoppers on Although the Great American Shrike is bu 
trees all fixed in natural positions as if alive ten inches im length, and thirteen in extent 
to conjecture that this was done to vet will he attack the largest Hawk or Kagl 
h small birds as feed on those insects | in defence of his young, with a resolution truly 
that he might have opportunity | astonishing, so that afl of them respect 
uring them ‘If it were true,’ says he and on every occasion decline the contest 
this little hawk had stuck them up tor fFex for his voung he ts surpassed 
how long would he | 1 feeding on | o r bird id he associates with t 
yw two hundred grasshoppers But if it be ia I art of summm<e the whole tamily 
tended to seduce the smaller birds to feed on n mpany We agree, therefore, with 
s¢ insects, in order to have an opportunity 1 in thinking hat the character 
itching them, that number, or even one | of the Butcher-Bird is ¢ ! mmon 


for less, may be a good bait all winter 
&c 1 age » this, so boastful of originality 
This ts indeed a pretty fanciful thee and ‘ 16 of the Mockinc-Birp seems to 


would entitle our bird to the epithet Fowler rep! its posse with a want of genius 
wrhaps with more propriety than Lanius, or h } } is celebrated and ex 
Butcher; but, notwithstanding the attention r iry bi 1 extent of vocal powers 
hich Mr. Heckewelder professes to have paid | s Ss unrivalled b vhole fi ed song 
» this bird, he ippears not only to have been ers \ ld nerica has reason to be 


nacquainted that rasshoppe were in fact ) is tI r reatest adr 

v¢ favourite food of this Nine-killer. but never | author— I He inhabits a 
derable of both North and So 

vuld be but a very insignificant and tasteles America—-ha 


ce to have considered, that grasshoppers 
for our winter birds, which are chiefly | New England to Brazil 

vse of the finch kind, that feed almost ex vdjacent 6k They a 

sively on hard seeds and gravel; and among nore numerous in those $ " than in 
10m five hundred grasshop Ss I north of the river Delawas A warm 
tuck upon trees and bus! nd remain ther limate, and low country, not far from the 
ntouched by any of them f r Jeside 1, seem most congenial to their natare ; and 

re is his necessity vin course iccordingly the spe ess numero } 
refined st 
1 seize upon small birds | i ‘ ghany, in the same parallels of latitude 
] have seen him, in an ope eld, di The precise tim vhich the Mocking 

fter one of our small sparrows, with the rapi Bird begms to build his nest varies according 
ty of an arrow, and kili it almost instantly to the latitude in which he resides. In the 
i. William Bartram long ago informed me, | lower parts of Georgia, he commences build 


ratagems, w | ‘ ‘ than east « great range of the 


iat one of these Shrikes had the temerity to | mg early in April t in Pennsylvania, rarely 
irsue a Snow bird (F. Hudsonia) into an open | before the tenth of May; and in New York,and 
we, which stood in the garden; and before | the states of New England, still later A soli 
ey could arrive to its assistance, had already | tary thorn-bush—an almost impenetrable thick 
ingled and scalped it, though he lost his | et—an orange-tree, cedar, or holly-bush, are 


erty by the exploit In short. T aun of opt favourite spots, and freque ntly selected It is 


n, that his reselution and activity are amply | no great objection with him, that these hap 
ficient to enable him to procure these small | pen, sometimes, to be near the town or man 
whenever he wants them, which I be- | sion-house ; always ready to defend, but never 

is never but when hard pressed by neces- | over anxious to cont eal his nest, he very often 

y. and a deficiency of his favourite insects, | builds within a small distance of the house, 
and that the Crow or the Blue Jay may, with | and not unfrequently in a pear or apple-tree, 
the same probability. be supposed to be laying | rarely at a greater height than six or seven 
baits for mice and flying squirrels, when they | feet from the ground. During the period ot 
are hoarding their Indian corn, as he for birds | incubation, neither cat, dog, animal nor man 
while thus disposing of the exuberance of his | can approach the nest without being attac ked 
&vourite food. Both the former and the latter | The cats, in particu ure perrecuted wher 
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ever they make their appearance, till obliged | the last elevated strain Whule thus exe 


to retreat himself, a by stander destitute of sicht. wo 


Sut his whole vengeance is most particu suppose that the whole feathered tribe 
larly directed against that mortal enemy of his | a mbled togethe 1 trial of skill, « 
eges and young, the black snake. Whenever g utmost effect 
the insidious ipproaches of that reptile are et ire his imitation He many times d 
discovered, the male darts upon it with the ceives the sportsman nd sends him in sear 
pidity of an arrow, dexterously ding f birds that perhaps are not within mules 
vite, and striking it violently an him, but whose notes he exactly imitates; eve 

re it is ve ulnerable birds themselve t trequentiyv u Ipose d ont 
this admirable m d are decoyed | t 


but the intrepid detender tancied calls j or dive 


umes sensible of inger, 


s his exertions, and un- | cipitation, int if thickets, 
ff great magnitude, often | scream of what they ippose to be 
hin All ts pretend row-hawk 
hing against |} “The Mockir rd | little of the 
bird As the ind energy ot t nfinement 
the Mocking- domest ited tate v tie commence 


t! career of song npossible to stand b 


y from the } 
ind when } interested hist for the dow: ¢ 
| 


returns to the | starts up, wu his ta nd runsto meet his 


unts the summit of | ter. He aqui iks out hike a hurt chicker 
it a torrent of song | the hen hurries about with haneing wings 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect its in 
utifully and enthusias- | brood. The barkine of the dog 
cing f the cat, the creaking of a passing w 
ifthe M ing-Bird, though ww, follow with it rapidity and 

iehiest, has nothing wudy or } wht him by his 
und had he nothing « to re g f z derable length, t 


would scarcely entit ill ‘ uns ie quaverine 


even hand 
nidity of his move e animation of 
eye, and the u ence he displays in listen- 


ins from almost 


eve ry 
feathered creation within 
ly surprising, and mark the 
is genius. To these qualities | hie exces 
ft a vol ‘ull, ong, and | ever, in the opini 
llow tones of the Wood- > frequently 
reain of the bald E . | 
nithfully follows | whiel 4 cquisite] —s ‘ be — 
and sweetness of « with the screaming : iy 
iproves upon them In ling of Hens umidst the mple melody « : o-. 
unted on the top of a tall Robin, we xidenly surprised by the si oe 
ree, in the dawn of dewy | reiteratinns of the Whippoorwill; while = 


ls are already vocal | notes of Kildeer, Blue Jay, Martin, Baltimore speaks 
jlers, his admirable | and twenty others, succeed, with such impos ear tl 


nee 


ver every competitor. | ingreality,that we look round for the origina 
un | s music alone, to which | and discover with astonishment, that the 
ill the ot! ims a mere accompant performer in this singular concert is the 
Neither is the f iltogether imita- | rable bird now ore us 
His own nat n , which are easily | “ During this exhibition of his powers 
inguishabie b rcquainted | é 8 Vv gs, expands his tail, and th 
¢ 


is, are bold | his " around th wwe in all the*ecstasy 


all li- | enthusiasm ing not only to sing, butt 


They cons s! , | is of | dance, keeping time to the measure of his ow! 

», three, or at tl ! ve syllables; | music Both in his native and domesticate 
generally interspe iring the solemn stillness of night 
ef them uttered with gre I u ) , i rises in silent maje 
pidity, and co ‘ undiminished ; soins his delightful s« and serenades \ 
dour, for half an ho n hour at a ti live-long night with a full display of his vo 
His expanded wings and tail glistening with | powers, making the whole neighbourhood ri 
white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action ar- | with his inimitable medley 
resting the eye, as his song n irresistibly Mr. Wilson is excessively irate 
does the ear. He sweeps round with enthusi Hon. Daines Barrington for a communication 10use 
astic ecstasy—he mounts and descends as his | of his in the Philosophical Transactions re Wren 
song swells or dies awa und, as my friend | specting the Mocking Bird. He thinks that et thi 
Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it—He | distinguished naturalist shows a prejudiced (meric 
bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as | mind against the Mocking Bird probably om Abo 


f to recover or recall] his very soul, expired in | the score of his being an American cituze! ning | 


someti 
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The Nightingale, if he should sing by day, 
every cackling, would,’ in 
be thought no better 
What, then, must 
n the glare of 
strain- 
throats in melody, all 
by the superiority of his 
and action, not only attracts | 
1 his 


hen 1s 


grouse 
Ss opinion, - 
a Hen 

Bird, who, i 


of songsters are 


ikspeare 
ician than 
think of that 
when a multitude 
thei 


overpowers 


on; and 


‘quently strikes dumb 


silence of night, as 


whe 


n the 


ustle of day, bears witness to his 
ind when even in captivity, in a fo- 
itry he is declared by the best 
itry to be fully equal to the 
bird, (the Nightingale.) 
The supposed degrada- 
the introduction of extra- 
unexpected imitations, Is, 
one of the chief excellen- 
as these changes give a per- 
kee p attention 

and hearer 

th a deep interest in what is to follow In 
rt, he concludes, if we believe in the truth 
fthat mathematical axiom, that the whole is 
that all that is excellent 
ing or striking, the 


must belong to that admirable 


at cow 
f the sweetest 
role compa 

} 


ong 


his strain, 


mtly awake impress every 


greater than a part 
lightful, 


of birds 


nu in 
gster, whose vocal powers are equal to the 
iole ¢ ompass of their ablest strains 
Nature in every department of her work 
is to delight in variety, and the Hummine 
almost ingular for its minuteness, 
eauty, want of song, and manner of feeding 
Mockixe Birp is for unrivalled excel- 
of plainness of plumage. | 
ugh this interesting and beautiful genus 
rds, comprehends upwards of seventy spe 


as 


s the 


notes, and 


es, all of whi with a very few exceptions, 
f America and it adjacent islands, 
is yet singular that only one species (the 
lrochilus Colubris) ever visits the territory of | 
the United States. It makes its first appear- 
in Georgia twenty-third of 
March ; and as it passes on to the northward | 
s far interior of Canada, (M‘Kenzie 
speaks of seeing “ a beautiful Humming Bird 
ear the head of the Ungicah or Peace River, | 
n lat. 54 deg.) the wonder is excited how so 
feebly-constructed and delicate a little crea- 
its way over such extensive re- 


natives ¢ 


ance about the 
as the 
| 


ture can make 
rions of lakes and forests, among so many ene- 
mies, all its superiors in strength and magni 
But its very minuteness, the rapidity 
fits fight, which almost eludes the eye, and 
that admirable instinct, reason, or whatever 
else it may be called, and daring courage 
vhich Heaven has implanted in its bosom, are 

guides and protectors In them we may 
ilso see the reason why an all-wise Providence 
as made this little hero an exception toa rule 
vhich prevails almost universally through na- 
ture, viz. that the smallest species of a tribe 
ure the most prolific. The Eagle lays one, 
sometimes two eggs; the Crow five ; the Tit- 
nouse seven or eight; the small European 
Wren fifteen; the Humming Bird tio ; and 
et this latter is evidently more numerous in 
(America than the Wren is in Europe 

About the twenty-fifth of April the Hum- 
ning Bird usually arrives in Pennsylvania, 





lers of the 


| of his back, 


| his plumage with great dexterity 


107 


and about the tenth of May begins to build its 
nest. This is generally fixed on the upper side 
of a horizontal branch, not among the twigs, 
but on the body of the branch itself. 
a strong rank stalk, or 
weed in the garden. The nest is about an inch 
in diameter, and as much in depth. The out 
ward coat is formed of small pieces of a s; 
cies of blueish grey lichen, that vegetates in 


Some- 


times it is fastened on 


Si 


old trees and fences, thickly glued with the 
saliva of the bird, giving firmness and consist 
ency to the whole, as well as keeping out 
moisture. Within there are thick-matted lay 
fine wings of certain flying seeds, 
laid te ind lastly, the downy 
from the great mullion, and from 
the stalks of the common pear, lines the whole 
The of the is cornbined round the 
stem of the branch, to which it ad- 
heres; and when viewed from below, appeare 
a mossy knot, or accidental protuberance. On 
a person approaching the nest, the little pro- 
with a hurrying 
within a few inehe 


closely gvether 


substance 
base nest 


closely 


prietors dart round nose, 


of one's 
hatched 


passing frequently 
head 
the fen 


even wl 


and should the young be new 
the nest 
yard or two of 


will resume her place on 
» you stand within a 
the spot 
The Humming Bird is extremely fond of 
tabular flowers, and I have often stopt with 
pleasure to observe it the 
blossoms of the trumpet flower. When arrived 
before a thicket of them that are full-blown, he 
lf on wing for the 
space of two or three seconds, so steadily, that 


man@uvres among 


poses or suspt nds himse 


only like a mist 


istinguish the pupil of 


me invisible, 
and you can plainly d 


his eye looking round with great quicknes 


his wings bee or 


and circumspection; the glossy golden gree: 
and the fire of his throat, dazzling 
in the sun, form altogether a most interesting 
appt arance ° 

“The position into which his body is usually 
thrown while in the his slen 
der tabular tongue into the flower, to extract 
its sweets, is exhibited in the figure on the 
plate. When he alights, which is frequently, 
he always prefers the small dead twigs of a 
tree or bush, where he dresses and arranges 
His only 
note is a single chirp, not louder than that of 
a small cricket or grasshopper, generally ut- 


ict of thrusting 


| tered when passing from flower to flower, or 
|} when engaged in fight with his fellows; 


for 
when two males meet at the bush or 
flower, a battle instantly takes place, and the 
combatants ascend in the air, chirping, darting, 
and circling around each other, till the eye is 
no longer able to follow them. The conqueror, 
however, generally returns to the place, to 
reap the fruits of his victory. I have seen him 
attack, and for a few moments teaze the King 
Bird; and have also seen him in his turn as 

saulted by a humble Bee, which he soon pute 
to flight. He is one of those few birds that are 
universally beloved; and amidst the sweet 
dewy serenity of a summer's morning, his ap 

pearance among the arbours of honeysuckle: 

and beds of flowers, is truly interesting- 


same 


When morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
Lifts his red glories from the eastern main 
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‘ thal er- 
Phen throu et with glitter 
Ine dews 


flower-ted Hummi 
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sround pur 


rhe 
h ne ved blooms 
roam 


mdrest 


Sips Ww th inserted tulve the 
ratitude as round he 


tin 


And chirps his ¢ 
W hile 


ighim erin 


of 


richest 1 
plendour his gorgeous 


liance fly 


cham 


them d ter the 
te her 


heht, 
ummer 
Birds us br 


fit to fly One ol 


yught 
them 

Line 
killed 
yrning 
life. A 


nurse 


ind the next 
that it had 
undertook to be 


ind as it began to re- 


it 
m 
e sugar in her mouth, into 
bill, it sucked with 
s manner it was brought 
ge I kept it upwards of 
d it with loaf sugar d 
ich it preferred to honey 
h tlowers every morning 
pr ikled w uid, and a the 
pace in which | kept it with that it 
ure itself It ac 
ts, hovering from flower 


ind 


p until fit for 


hree montl uy f 
yived in water, w 
it tre 


rave 


i wit 


ind water 
1 tine f surround 
gauze, 


in Lppe ared gay 


might not 
und full of pir 
to flower 


expressed by it 


tive 
is upon its native wilds, and always 
motions and chirping great 
ing fresh flowers introduced into 
Numbers of people visited it from 
and I took eve ry precau- 
to preser if possible, through the 
vinter Unfortunately, however, by 
means, it got at large, and flying about the 
that it soon after died 


motives of ci ity 
on ve it, 
some 


oom, so injured itself, 
This little bird is extremely susceptible of 

yid, and if long deprived of the amimating in- 
fluence of the sun-beams, droops and soon dies 
A very beautiful male was brought me this sea- 
‘on, Which | put mto a wire cage, and plaeed 
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it im a retired shaded part of the room 
fluttering about for some time, the weather be 


Afly 


cool, it clung by the wir 


torpid state { 


ommonly 
in a see 


renoon 


unt 

ingly 
No motion whatever of 
ild be perceived, 
though 
observable t 
the finger 


I carried it o , ‘ir 


pieasi 


un Y on the closest 


strang 

“Pp 
I cau 
but ls 
ibout 


Willie 


it other times this is rema 
shut 


‘ 


speclion 


iw eyes were anda W 


it g 


ibly 

by *>no signs of 

n 

lrectiy in tl ! * the sun 
situation 

the bird breath 


and 


hseemimng vivaci 


ts eyes, the 


' 
, contal 
mpleteiy recovered Ir 
nd it flew off to the 


lende! 
to st 
Bee. 
narit 


ird 

that ‘4 
that the 
loiterer him. | 
while he thrust 


f the Humming I 
ore itly resembles 
sO 1nu h more rapid 
i mere to 
ving, 
ibular tongue into the flow 
He enter 


examines the 


sometimes iprat 
nh f 
| aft 
gher 
ring the cool nights of autun t ng, al 
to ret seen 1 


Ai ‘ 


vonate 


bouquets ait 
passes out by the oOppos te door 

He has been known to take refuge 

ut in the und 

the 


morning 
evening, tor sever 
solenc 
ent of 
and perhaps the most showy ™y 
visit the United States from the 
uuth. He is dressed 

off with the 

is considered 
tality, Mr. W 
er he has any thing el 
that ot 
it trav 
the b 


Scarncet Tanacer is one of the : 
ners re 
ttren 
harge 
xiet 
ture h: 


most 
is 

i hosp 
having 

eller 


ides 
f™M ' y 


Yivania 


rd makes 
He 
und even 
y approaches the habitat 
the w 


spreads 
{ 


depths « oods are 


muple 
’ I 
here, among the rich vunte 
es, his simple and 
hurr, re 
pensive tone, in iy 


yself 
peated ‘ t \ e 


} 
De 


norous notes hip, ci 


ervals, 
lly heard 
considerable d 


mediately above y 


ina 
which ippear to 
although the | 
a faculty best 


Author of nature 


proc ced 
stance 
u 


him by the benevolent 


| doubt for his protection, to compensate 


wnam 


degree for the danger to which his glarin 
lour would often expose him. Among The 
birds that inhabit the American woo $a no 
is none that strikes the eye of a stranger ¢ Tyr 
| even a native, with so much brilliancy a xtraol 
Seen among the green leaves, with the ssume 
falling strongly on his plumage, he really a reedir 
pears beautiful. If he has little of melody 0 for his 
his notes to charm, he has nothing in them t him sv 
disgust. His manners are modest, easy, 4 pss nH 
inoffensive. He commits no depredations ‘ withou 
property, but daily destroys a great month: 


‘ 
ilk 


noxious insects, and when winter approaches, 
he is no plundering dependant, but seeks @ 
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distant country that sustenance which the vici- 
nity of the ocean denies to his industry in this 
Such being the true traits of his character, 
ve shall always,” says Mr. Wilson, * with 
pleasure this beautiful inoffensive 
stranger to our orchards, groves, and forests 

‘ Passing through an orchard one morning, 
Icaught one of these young birds, that had 
but lately left the nest. I carried it with me 
bout half a mile, to show it to my friend, Mr 
William Bartram; and having procured a 
age, hung it up on one of the large pine- 
trees in the botanic garden, within a few feet 
of the nest of an orchard Oriole, which also 
contained young—hopeful that the charity or 
tenderness of the Orioles would induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But 
harity with them, as with too many of the 
human race, began and ended at home. The 
oor orphan was altogether neglected, not 
withstanding its plaintive cries; 


welcome 


and as it re- 
fused to be fed by me, 1 was about to return it 
back to the place where I found it, when, to 
wards the afternoon, a Tanager, no 

ibt its own parent, was seen fluttering round 
the cage, endeavouring to get in. Finding this 
wracticable, he flew off, and soon returned 
vith food in his bill, and continued to feed it 
lafter sunset, taking up his lodging on the 
igher branches of the same tree 


scarlet 


In the morn 
ng, almost as soon as day broke, he was again 
seen most actively engaged in the same affec- 
tionate manner; and notwithstanding the in 
slence of the Orioles, continued his benevo- 
ent offices the whole day, roosting at night as 
efore. On the third or fourth day, he appeared 
xtremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
harge, using every expression of distressful 

xiety, and every call and invitation that na- 
ture had put it in his power for him to come 
it. This was too much for the feclings of 

friend ; he procured a ladder 

id mounted to the spot the 
took out the pri- 


I 
liberty and to hi 


y venerable 


where bird was 
SESE nded opened the cage, 
and restored him to 
purent, who, with notes of grea 
mpanied his flight into the w 
happiness of my good friend was s 
mplete, and showed itself in h 
; and I could r 


"h sweet s 


yuuntenance 


from a simple circ: 
how un 
ist the delight of those 


w exquisite, 


10 have 
th, chains, 
em to the 


Surely, in such godlike acti 


rescued the 


and yp 


irms of their friends a: 


wn most abundant reward 
The Tyrast Fry-Careurr, or Kise p 
sa noble personage The name King, as we ll 
« Tyrant, has been bestowed on him for his 
extraordinary behaviour, and the authority he 
over all the 

At this season his extreme affection 
for his mate, and for his nest and young, makes 
him suspicious of every bird that happens to 
near his residence, so that he 
without hesitation every intruder In 
months of May, June, and part of 
ife is one continued scene of broils 
les, in which, however, he 
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ssumes others during time of 


reeding 


\ the 
July, his 
and bat 


vrenerally comes 


| dismounted 


attacks | 
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off conqueror. Hawks and Crows, the Bald 
Kagle, and the Great Black Eagle, all equally 
dread a rencontre with this dauntlees little 
champion, Ww ho, as soon as he perceives one of 
these last approaching, launches into the air 
to meet him, mounts to a considerable height 
above him, and darts down on his back, some- 
times fixing there to the great annoyance of 
his sovereign, who, if no convenient retreat 
or resting-place be near, endeavours by various 


| evolutions to rid himself of his merciless ad 


versary. But the King Bird is not so easily 
Ile teazes the Eagle incessantly, 
sweeps I yuind bim from right to left, and re 
mounts, that he may descend on his back with 
greater violence ; all the while keeping up a 
shrill and rapid twittering, and continuing the 
attack sometimes for more than a mile, till he 
is relieved by some other of his tribe, equally 
ager for the contest r 
The King Bird is altogether destitute of 
song, having only the shrill twitter above men 
tioned. His usual mode of flight is singular 
The vibrations of his broad wings, ashe moves 
slowly over the fields, resembles those of a 
hawk, hovering and settling in the air to re 
connoitre the ground below; and the object of 
the King Bird is no doubt something similar, 
viz. to look out for passing insects, either in 
the air or among the flowers and blossoms be 
low him. In fields of pasture he often takes 
his stand on the tops ot the mullein and other 
rank weeds, near the cattle, and makes occa- 
sional sweeps after passing insects, particularly 
the large black gad-fly, so terrifying to horses 
and cattle. His eye moves restlessly around 
him, traces the flight of an insect for a moment 
or two, then that of a second, and evena third, 
until he perceives one to his liking, when, with 
a shrill sweep, he pursues, seizes it, and re- 
turns to the same spot aguin, to look out for 
more. This habit is so conspicuous when he 
is watching the bee-hive, that several intelli 
gent farmers of my ac quaintance are of opinion 
he pie ks out only the drones, and never 
Injures the working bees: be this as if may, 
rence to one bee and 
r another 
for a considerable 
darting atter insects that frequent such 
snateh from the 


’ 
he certainly gives a pret 


@ species of insect oy Ile hovers 
er the river someti 


mes 
time, 
of the 
urlikea Swallow; 


surface 
water, anda rh Line 
for he possesses at y rr 
Numbers of them are 


waged, tor hours te wethe 


eat powers of wing 
ntly seen thus en 
over the rivers De 

laware and Schuylkill, 1 ili day, particu 
larly toward bathes lumself, by 
iter from the over 
tree, where he sits 


diving repeatedly 
hanging branches of some 
to dry and dress his pl 


! 
ia W hatever intipathy 


image 
may prevail against 


ations on the drones, or, uf 


on the bees, 


him for deprec you 
I] can assure the cultivator, 


that this bird is greatly his friend, in destroy 


will, 


ing multitudes of insects, whose larve prey on 
the harvests of his fields, particularly his corn, 
fruit-trees, cucumbers, and pumpkins. These 
noxious insects are the daily food of this bird; 
and he destroys, upon a very moderate aver 

age, some hundreds of them d uly The death 
of every King Bird is therefore an actual loss 
to the farmer, by multiplying the numbers of 
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destructive insects, and encouraging 


predations of Crows, 


nity For myself. I must say, that the King 
Bird possesses no ni n share ol my regara 
1 hor ir this tle bird for his extreme afie 

tion for his young, for his contempt of danger 


and unexampled intrepidity, 


of behaviour wh 


courage 2 quality which 








race 18 ] f msidered so noble 

‘In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness ar iu lity 

Sut when the blast of A A 
But, above all, [ honour and esteem this bire 
for the millions of ruinous vermin which he 
rids us of, whose depredations in ene season, 
but for the services of this and other friendly 
birds, would far over ance all the produce 
of the bee-hives in fitty 

Tue Cart-Binp is a curious creature In 
spring or sum ol r g th ts of 
brambles, t t t snalutat ‘2 1 receive is 





s ! vagrant »ha wot be eda ng 
the b i s ur S0CX t cs 
the callot th fthata 
mal. Uneus 5 tremely far 
Ss ns s re s imant ! 
other nmer-vi t t t 3 
or in the gard ! i ent S 
nest, he seldom a s you to pass without ap 
nD i i | Bad ’ ’ y ts in Its ’ 1) 
This humbl " irity a deference i 
atl rt vii to rear his ro and 
eur t 


lities to recom 
mend h the trutt <. that few people in the 
country respect t (at-b On the contra- 
ry,itis generally t ‘ ct ot dishke und the 
bovs of the United States entertain the sa 
prejudice and ¢ f *t for this bird, as those 
of Britain do for tl \ low-Hammer, and its 
nest, eggs, and young I am ata loss says 
our excellent author to account for this 
cruel prejuc I 1 those whom it is 
entertained can scar y tell you ew/ nly 
thev hate Cat-t! . Soll wr is tell 1 l 
they hate Fr they hate Dutchmen 
rowness of u erstar i ma int of liber ‘ 
Yet, after rumin r t my na the 
probable causes, | t ik [have at last hit on 
some of them, the | wipal of which seems to 
me to be a certa similarity of taste. and 
clashing of interests between the Cat-bird and 


the tarmer 

“ The Cat-bird is fond of large 
the farmer, for the good 
prices they bring in the markets. The Cat- 
bird loves the best and richest early cherries 
so does the farmer, for they are sometimes the 
most profitable of his early fruit. The Cat- 
bird has a particular partiality for the finest 
ripe mellow and these are also particu- 
lar favourites with the farmer. But the Cat- 
bird has frequently the advantage of the farm- 


ripe garden 


so 18 


strawberries ; 


pe irs, 


the de- 
Hawks, and Eagles, who 
avoid as much as possible his immediate vici- 


i 
; 


for his meekness 
en there are no calls for his 
even in the human 
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er, by snatching off the first fruits of these de- 
licious productions ; and the farmer takes re- 
venge by shooting him down with his gun, as 


he finds old hats, windmills, and scarecrows 
e no impediment in his way to these forbid 
den fruits, and nothing but this resource, the 


of farmers as well as kings, can re 
strain his The boys are now set to 
watch the cherry-trees with their gun, and 
thus commences a train of prejudices and ant 
pathies that commonly continue through lift 
too, the common note of the Cat-bird, 


ultimatur 


Visits 


Perhaps 
so like the mewing of the animal whose name 
he bears, and who itself sustains no small share 
the homeliness of his plumage 
irity, so proverbially known 


of prejudice 
und even his far 


mtempt, may also contribute to this 


to beget « 


mean, illiberal, and persecuting pre judice ; but 


vith the wenerous and the good, the lovers ol 
nature id of rural charms, the confidence 
which this familiar bird places in man, by 
bu ! his garden, under his eye, the mu 
f s song, and the interesting playfulness 
of his manners, w ilways be more than a 
a ’ se lor the little stolen morsels h 





ird is also one of those 


ite victims, and indeed the principal, against 
l nd norance have so otten 
rected t scinating quality of the black 


, ; 
lous stories have 


make. A multitude of marv 

i t Vp le who have themselves scen 
the poor Cat s drawn or sucked, as they 
sometimes express it, from the tops of trees 


which, by the by, the Cat-birds rarely visit 
ng mouth of the im 
‘ 


ic by one 1 »>the vawn 
‘ In 1 ] 
Mr. Wilson has 


] j 
adventures this kind 


the Cat-bir 
ways the 


witnessed, 


r wh eg iy the snake has 4 
va It is no wonder th 
lose species wh sts are usually bu 
ear the grou ild be the greatest suffer 
ers, and tl st svlicitous for their safety 
] e the ea iy the Cat-bird makes such 





n most of those marvel 


i¢ iis ti : 
1 s. That a poisonous snake will 
t ea i l and allow it to remain 
til u expiring before he begins to devour 
t t that the same snake, with 
: ‘ rany other known quality which 
possesses, should he capable of drawing a 
urd reluctan mun the tre e-tops to its mouth 
s,”’ quoth ou ithor an absurdity too great 

r to F 

l ( at-bire ‘ of the earliest morning 
songsters, beginning generally before break ol 
‘ " vovering from bush to bush with great 


ghtliness, when there is scarce light sulli 
ient to distinguish him 
remarkable for singularity than for melody 

1 hey consist of short imitations of other birds 
and other sounds; but his pipe being rather 
deficient in clearness and strength of tone, his 
imitations fail where these are requisite. Yet 
he is not easily discouraged, but seems to study 
certain passage s with great perseverance ,; ut 
tering them at first low, and as he succeeds, 
higher and more free; no ways embarrassed 
by the presence of a spectator even within @ 


His notes are more 
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few yards of him. 
him for some time, you can perceive conside- 
rable variety in his performance, in which he 
seems to introduce all the odd sounds and 
quaint passages he has been able to collect.— 
Upon the w hole, Mr. Wilson thinks, “ though 


we cannot arrange him with the grand leaders 


of our vernal choristers, he well merits a place 
among the most agreeable general perform- 
ers 

The Cat-bird will not easily desert its nest 
Mr. Wilson once took two eggs from one which 
was sitting, and in their place put two of the 
Brown Thrush, or Thrasher; and then took 
his stand at a convenient distance, to see how 
she would behave. In a minute or two the 
male made his approaches, stooped down, and 
looked earnestly at the strange eggs, then flew 
off to his mate, who was at no great distance, 
with whom he seemed to have some conversa- 
tion, and instantly returning, with the greatest 
gentleness took out both of the Thrasher’s 
eggs, first one and other, carried 
them singly about thirty yards, and dropt them 
umong the bushes. Mr. Wilson then returned 
the two eggs he had taken, and soon after the 


then the 


female resumed her seat on the nest as before 
From the nest of another Cat-bird he took two 
half-fledged young, and p! iced them in that of 
another which was sitting on five eggs. She 
soon turned them both out. The place where 
the nest was not being far from the ground 
they were little injured, and the male observ- 
ng their helpless situation, began to feed them 
with great assiduity and tenderness. He also 
removed the nest of a Cat-bird, which con 
tained four eggs, scarcely hatched, from a fox- 
grape vine, and fixed it firmly 
a thicket of briers close by 
In less than half an hot 

ipied by the female Ihe ig passage 

ighiy amusing 

‘In passing through the woods in summer 


Lin on 


[have sometimes amused myself 
ng the violent chirping or squeakin 
birds, in order to obse rve what different 
were around me; for such sounds 
season, in the woods, are no less 
the feathered tenants of the bushes 
f fire or murder in the street is t 
tants of a large and populous 
ecasions of alarm a 

rd is the first to 
sngly, but son 

lying from different « 
this time, those who are 

at 


f 


s feelings may almo 
emotion and agitation 
tressful cries of what lhe | 
fering young. Other birds are variously affect 
ed, but none show symptoms of such extreme 
sulering He hurries ba KV | forwards, 
with hanging wings and nouth, callin 
out ler and faster 
with distress, till he apy 
nm. He attempts no offensive means, but 
he implores, in the most pathetic 


o 
uo 


ictually screamin 


vears hoarse with his 


he bewails, 
terms with which nature has supplied him, and 
with an avony of feeling which is truly affect- 
Every feathered neig wir within hear 
hastens to the place to learn the cause of 
rin, peeping about with looks of conster 


On attentively listening to | 
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nation and sympathy. But their own powerful 
parental duties and domestic concerns soon 
oblige each to withdraw. At any other season, 
the most perfect imitations have no effect 
whatever on him 

Tue Yevcrow-Breastep Cuar isa very sin- 
gular bird. “In its voice and manners, and the 
habit it bas of keeping concealed while shifting 
and vociferating around you, it differs,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “from most other birds with which 
Iam acquainted, and has considerable claims 
to originality of character.” When he has once 
taken up his residence in a favourite situation, 
which is almost always in close thickets of 
hazel, brambles, vines, and thick underwood, 
he becomes very jealous of his possession, and 
seems offended at the least intrusion, scolding 
every passenger as soon as they come within 
view, in a great variety of odd and uncouth 
monosvllables, which it is difficult to describe, 
but which may be readily imitated so as to de 
ceive the bird himself, and draw him after you 
for half a quarter of a mile at a time, as Mr 
Wilson has sometimes amused himself with 
doing, and frequently without once seeing the 
Chat, who kept to his thicket 
casions, his re sponses art constant and rapid, 
“ancer and anxiety; and, 


On these oc- 


strongly expressive of 
while the | 1 ( mains unseen, the voice 
shifts from place » among the bushes, 
t 


as if it proce [ 

First we hea repetition of short notes, 
resembling the wv tling of the wings of a duck 
id and rapid, and falling 
lower and slovy ill vy end in detached 
then . sion of others, something 
young puppies, 1s followed 
guttural sounds, each 
eight or ten more like those 
r fre t throat ef a quadruped 
which are succe ede d by 
vw of a eat, but con 
irse! re uttered with 
different keys, and 


or teal, be ginning iot 


notes 
like the bar 


by a variety { hollow 
peated 


proceedin 


than that of a bird 


others not unlike 
siderably ho 
great veheme! 
with such pecuhar mod tions of voice, as 
29metimes to scem a 
nd instantly as if just beside you—now on this 
from these ma 

re utterly ata 

if parti ular spot or 


t msiderable distance, 


hand, now ¢ 


ivres « 


Ifthe weather be mild 

lear moonlight, he continues 
e strange dialect, with very 
| whole night, as 
if disputing but probably 
with a des { ting the passing females 
he season is farther 


eldom heard during the 


‘ring the 


vn echoes, 


to his retre 
wivanced, 


night 


While the femal 


le i still more loud and inces- 


of the Chat is sitting, the 


cries oi the ! 
sant When once aware that you have seen 


him. he is less solicitous to conceal himself; 


and will sometimes mount up into the air, al- 
t of thirty or 
forty feet, with his legs hanging ; descending, 
as he rose, by repr ited jerks as if ghily irri- 

said, “ dancing mad.” 


vulgarly 
m must be attributed 


most perpendicularly, to the heigh 


tated, or, as! 
As this vein of gesticulati 

affection for his mate and young, 
consider the great distance 
comes, the few 


to extreme 
and when we 


which, in all probability, he 
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young produ a time, and that seldom | of money. We shall take the liberty to submit 
more than once in a season, we can see the | a few observations on each of these heads 
wisdom of Providence very manifestly in the | I. With respect to the first class of revu 
ardency of his passions. It is almost impossible | sions, or those which are caused by the misca 
to shoot a Chat; Mr. Catesby, a naturalist, | culations of the producers, they 


generally ori 
utter many attempts, found himself completely | ginate in some derangement of the usual pr 


baffled, and had at last to employ an Indian, | portion between the supply and demand of 


who did not succeed without employing all 


his | certain species of commodities. Suppose, for 
ingenuity 


exainple, that, owing either to the opening 
w markets, to a change of fashion, or to any 
cause, the demand for cotton goods wer 

j 

From the I nereased demand would be, that the pr 
THE LATE CRISIS IN THE MONEY | ' | would immediately rise, and that 
MARKET IMPARTIALLY CONSIDER- | te ™anula irers would obtain comparative! 

ED. London, 1896 high y oft But the rate of profits in dit 
ployments has a constant tendency t 
Tuere is certainly no sub) mn which equality ; and it can never, unless when n 
of more importance that the public shoul nopolies interfere to prevent or counteract 
well intormed, than the causes of those sudde n operation ¢ f the prin¢ iple of competition, cor 
and ruinous revulsions which occ: tinue for any considerable period either higher 
or lower in one than in the rest. As soor 
countries, and involve thousands in bankruptcy | therefore, as this rise in the price of cottons 
ne ruin. tlmportant, however, as this know 


le > unde t 
! 


eur in highly commercial and manufacturing 


ias taken place, additional capital would begin 
© employed in their production. The ma 
facturers already engaged in the cotton trade 
we have so | would endeavour to! orrow fresh capital ; whi 
» eff I ver of those engaged in iar baiiaenan 
from them, and enter into it 

ypwever, it is next to certain that 


e lo dly is, i is hitherto been very 


tlie attended i her mortifying to 


of capital would not stop 
would suffice to — e th 

ly at the old prices, but that 

dso much farther as to produ 

Under the l e Ww it of cottons, and a ruinous revulsion 

shall be excuse: t i : mspire to produce this et 
opportunity udvantages which any one class ¢ 
the ve from an increased demand 
yroduce, are uniformly exag 
y that portion of themsely 
, In order to improve their cr 
heir gains, as by the wh 


ho are engaged in other bus 


may theret 


venturous and sanguine—thiose 
irly disposed to take omne 
causes " ro magnifico—crowd into a business 
j +) - 
ul ‘ yhere of 


the Economist. It is his business to determing 
what course a government ought 


they readily believe presents the short 
st and safest road to wealth and consideratior 
under any it the ‘same time that many of that genera 
given circumstances, to adopt, with a view to imerous class, who have their capitals lent 
the increase of the publ c wealth but it is im- to others 
possible for him to say a preort what it ail 
adopt. He can neither divine 


nor warn those who may be in ) iffect 


ind who are waiting until a favour 
opportunity occurs for investing them 
leasures industrious undertaking, are tempted to 
vy the same course. It occurs to few, that 
ed by them, of the approa 1g yer We npel one to enter into a 


do not, therefore, me ing ¢ omparatively h 
tions on suc h re vulsi ' 
effect either of ther 

ments, or of our own 
exclusively to those 


ordinar cours 


rem prob impelling thousands 
t in his own good fortune, the adver 
1 business to which he had be: 
vith which he was well acquainte 


nfine oursely 
ake pica 

competitor on a new and unt: 

experience as while those ho are already engaged 


olent as % that cor , 
violent as any at cou he advantageous business, stretch their cree 


breaking out of a war. or th: 

rre vol . 

er at revolution extending their concerns, and of increasing the 

This class of revulsions have their origin the commodity in unusual demand 

either, first, in the miscalculations of those who ilt, that every unprejudiced observer 
S ' 


vuld anticipate, almost invariably takes place 
mer- A disproportionate quantity of ¢ apits al bv ng 


irrence of ; to the utmost, in order to ac quire the means 


are engaged in the production of commodities 
/ 


second, 


in the miscalculations of the 
chants who deal in the 


, ttracted to the lucrative business, a gli i 
n ot prices, caused a le 
rier is depression of pr 


derably increased The consequences of 


And 1 


yation 
were 


supply 


iat p 
on | 
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Every merchant must be aware of the truth 
of what we have now stated. And such of our 
readers as will investigate the history of indus- 
try, either in this or any other country, will 

nd, that a period of pee uliar prosperity in any 
ne branch, is the uniform harbinger of mis- 
hief. If we turn, for example, to the history 

‘agriculture, the alternation between periods 
f high prices and great agricultural prosperi- 
ty, and of low prices and great agricultural dis- 
ress, is so striking, that it cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of every one. The high prices 
of 1-00 and 1501 a most extraordinary 
stimulus to agricultural industry. Nearly dow 

the number of acts of Parliament were pass 
d in 1802 for the enclosure and drainage of 


gave 


nd, that had been passed in any previous 
7 A great extent of old grass fields was 
t the 
col And in consequence of this extension of culti- 
wher and of the other that 
were then entered the 
supply of corn was so much increased in 1=04, 
the 
on level; and an act was then passed, 
quence of the representations made by the 
ulturists of 
them 


ut the same time subjected to the plough 


yation, improvements 


S00! upon and completed, 


iat prices sunk considerably below com- 


in con- 


gri their distressed condition, 


snting additional protection 


h prices of 1510, 


| agaist 
reign competition. Th 
“11, Isl2, and 1813, had a precise ly 
ilt They attracted so much 
to the 
tension of tillage, that we 
“15 ad 
nsumption 


such 


4 simiiar 
additional 
land nd occasioned such an 
in 1512 and 
equate supply of corn for our own 
And it that, under 
umstances, the price of c must 
wvitably have fallen, in consequence of the 
t of 1514, though 


ut against 


grew 
an 
is 


certain 


cir orn 


wsually abundant harves 
e ports had bee 


rt 


sh im 
from 

ry 

referred to a at I t 
fs uth 
he devastation of St. Domin 
surrection, which 


minishing, and 


1tlion 
The hist 


ne mi 


of this 


neing pro of t trut principle 
go by the Negro 

in 172 
very few 
y of about 115,000 hhds 
fsugar, which France and the Continent had 
reviously drawn from that island 
1extraordinary rise 
rtional encouragement to 
islands So 
this t, th 
of the six 


7 ke out 
ina years entirely 


nihilating, the suppl 


occasioned 
of prices. and gave a 


tion 


pro 
eultiva in the | 
powerful was its 


I influence 
Jamaica, which, on an 
17), 


resper iat 
nad 
orted exported in I-01 
id 1502 upwards of 286,000, or 143,000 a year! 
s brief 


which 


years pre 
S000) hhds.. 


eaing 


} 
ony 


it the duration of this prosperity was a 


sit was signal ot price 


The same rise | 


ud produced such effects in the British islands, 
] 


asioned a similar, though less rapid, exten- 
sion of cultivation in the colonies of the Conti- 
ental powers. The increased supplies of sugar 
nd coffee that were in « obtained 
from Cuba, Porto-Rico, Martinique, Guada- 
upe, Brazil, &c. became, in no very long 
ume, not only sufficient to fill up the vacuum 


msequence 


used by the cessation of the supplies from | 
St. Domingo, but actually to overload the | 
uarket. The mn demand for Bri- | 
ish plantation sugar, which had been expe- 

afte destruction of the Do- 


great foreign ¢ 


nceda rt st 


orad ial y 


auuinis 


and 1306, when it almost entirely ceased ; and 
the whole extra quantity raised, in consequence 
of this demand, being thrown on the home 
market, its price, which had been 66s. per 
ewt. in 1798, exclusive of duty, fell in 1506 
to 34s.—a price which the Committee, that 
was then appointed by the House of Com 
to inquire into the distresses of the 
planters, state, was not only insufficient to 
yield them any profit, but even to indemnify 
them for their actual outlay! And, we may 

to the ill-advised measures 


mons 


that 
that were soon after adopted for creating a 
forced and unnatural demand for sugar, 

pply was preve nted from being diminished 
in proportion to the diminution of the effee 
tive demand ; that, short intervals 
only excepted, the planters have ever since 
be en 

The history of the silk-trade, of distillation,* 


add, owing 


its 


so some 


involved in distress and difficulties 


and, indeed, of every branch of industry, fur 
but too pr vfs of the 
operation of this principle of compensation 


nishes many constant 
The greater and more signal the peculiar pros 
perity of any one department, the greater in 
fallibly Such an in 
creased demand for any commodity, as would 
ra 10) per « 
level, would cert 


n excess, 


is the subseque nt recoil 


se its price nt. above its common 
unly cause it to be produced 
ind would in consequence occasion 
arevulsion. But were the price to rise 3 or 
1) per level, the 
temptation to invest additional capital in it 
would be very that the revulsion 
would both take place sooner, and be compa 


ratively more severe 


cent. above the common 


so great, 


we have now al 
luded will necessarily continue to occur, to a 
x less extent, under any system of 

But there nothing that 
much to lessen their frequency 


The revulsions to which 


mm 1s 


he establishment of a perfe ct 
ith and 
of all relief, on the part of 


+ 


ast 


ree intercourse 


withhol 
Government, 


Ww ther countries, 


he ding 
from those who enter upon any 
improvident speculation Were a perfectly 
free intercourse with other countries establish 


ed, we should engage only in those branches 


of industry, for the prosecution of which we 
had some natural or acquired advantage : 
ild, for that very reason, be ina 
ired those unfavou 
contingencies that are always affecting such 
branches as are fenced round with restrictions 
to illustrate this principle, that a 
trade were established in silks: We 
under export a 
part of all those mixed fabrics of wool and silk, 
and of gloves and hosiery, in the production of 
which we have an advantage, to foreign coun- 


ana 
which wo g 
measure rat 


see against 


Suppose 
really tree 


should such circumstances, 


* The Scotch distillers are at this moment 
involved in serious difficulties, in consequence 
of their being unable to dispose of the gre tly 
increased quantity of spirits they had produced 
in anticipation of the augmented English de 
mand, which, it was supposed, would follow 
(and which has indeed followed, though not to 
the extent anticipated) the late reduction of 
the duties on spirits consumed in England, and 
the introduction of whiskey into that part of 


nntil [S05 | the empire 
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tries, at the same time that a considerable part 
of our demand for other descriptions of silk 
them If, on 


the demand tor silks 


goods would be supplied from 


the one hand, there 


of fashion 
the 


irers would 


should, in consequt of a change 
or of anv other suddenly increase, 


ith 


itta 


competition « foreign manutact 


prevent ning any very extravagant 
height, and would thereby prevent both the 
nate extension of the manufacture and 


other 


inordi 


the subsequent 


recoil And if, on the 


the demand for silks In 


rily take piact 


has hitherto been the 
ket 
We do not know 
etical reas 


whether this will be 


we 


ind ultimately ruinous to that 
was ’ r Y No arbitr 
lation, no act of the 
thing to the 


intended 


these channe 

The re can b¢ I eis y ror surplus 
produce "fashion, 
fluct 


or 
ns I 1 im! < j 
ynmodities 

have 
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| excess ;—for to suppose that they should be 
excess, would really be to suppose a produc tio 
an eflect without a cause 


without a motive 


It is only when ce 
market ffered 
that they can be 
urried to market, are produce 
of obtaining others in ex 
and the fact, that any dé 


scription of them is in excess, is of itself a 


are ied t 
exchange for 
Sut such comm 


mmodities { 
others 


in 


n @xcess 


ind ¢« 
dities as are ¢ 
only view 

| change fi them 
unanswerable proof that there is a correspon 
i ncy inthe supply of those they wer 
intended to exchange tor, or buy. The fau 
is not in a too great aggregate production ; bu 


in ducing particular commodities, which 


I 
are either not 

»sell them, or which we cannot ourselves 
consume. If we attend to these two grand r 


uisites—if we produce such commodities on! 
wT 


in demand by those to whem we 


as can be taken off by those to whom we « 
» directly availab 
rease the powers 


or such as ar 


them for sale 


to our own use, we may in 


production ten, or ten thousand times, and we 


| excess as if we 
ratio. A glut 


circumstance of 


ll be quite as free 


nished them in the same 
nates in the 

in a particular business ha 

sed the supply of their peculiar pr 
yond its due proportion. The distress 
West India plante s in 1807, of t 


turers, were al 


and, more recently 
L const que m 
added dis yroportionally tot 
lar pr It was this 
compared with othe 
had been mor 


duce 


of which 


idjusted to the effectual demand, a 


the suppl 


cers in difficulties 
a system of free tra 
y that « ould be done toavo 
uts, or of improvident pr 
ilar departments, would be 
the | 
except in cases of extreme 
who have had the mis 
olved in them. We acknow 
it first sight, rather 
satished that, or 
found to be the only 


line of conduct tor 


nination yart of Government 
’ relief 

from those 
to iV 


necessity 
fortune 
ledge tl his ns. 


/ 


irsn ado are 


exar be 
sale nd t ly ctu 


i great country to follow 


ibie 


\ trictions and 


the 

prohibitions 

whi er our commerce, and restr 

the have been occasiont 

ng out of its proper pr 

erfering tor the relief of those 
themselves entangled in diff 


eans, a very large proporti 


intry has been piace 
undation ; and merchants ai 
been delivered from that 
responsibility under which every 
onght to act, and been tempted to trust 


support usually afforded by Gover 


manutac Ir lave 


extrinsic 

ment in the event of their speculations giving 
Were to grant su 
without inflicting a real injury 

of the « 

ut, as this cann 


‘ 
ot on 


it possible, indeed, 


mimunity, none would 

t be done, we confess 
that sound poli¢ Vy; 
nr 


manity 


r withheld in all but extreme 


would dictate the 
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cases. We are glad too to be able to state, 
hat this line of policy is sanctioned by the high- 
st practical authority—by that of a gentleman 
the head, certainly ranks 





d be 
luctior 
cause 






‘ 





it if not very 




















ed ed. . 
thers » the foremost class of mercantile men In 
yn his able pamphlet on the Orders in Council, 
luce published in 1808, Mr. Alexander Baring has 
in ex expressed himself on this subject as follows :— 
ny de The only beneficial care a government can 
elf take of commerce, is to afford it general pro- 
spon tection in time of war, to remove by treaties 
r wer the restrictions of foreign governments in time 
» fa f peace, and cautiously to abstain from any, 
n; bu however plausible, of its own creating 
which H# every law of regulation, either of our internal 
in we rexternal trade, were repealed, with the ex- 
selves ption of those necess iry for the collection of 
nd re the revenue, it would be an undoubted benefit 
s only » commerce, as well as to the country at 
offer rge. Anavowed system of leaving things to 
al ke their own course, and of not listening to 
ers the interested solicitations of one class or ano- 
vd we sr for relief, whenever the imprudence of 
ve eculation has occasioned losses, would, sooner 





un any artificial remedy, reproduce that equi 


demand »pl which the ar- 





sul 


I 





and 
ana 





rium of 










ha ur of gain will frequently derange, but which 
e same cause will, when let alone, as infalli 

ess ¥ restore 
t “The interference of the political regulator 
these cases, is not only a certain injury to 






the other classes of the community, but gene- 

ly so to that in whose favour it is exercised 
fteo much sugar be manufactured in Jamaica, 
rtoo much cotton in Manchester, the loss of 
ose concerned will soon correct the mischief; 








f forced means are devised to provide for 


the former a temporary increase of demand, 

uch cannot be permanently secured, a recur- 
o that natural state of fair profit, which 
the planter, is artifi- 
ry 






‘ 
i 





s most to be desired by 
vi means intended 





ly prevented by the 





cotton manutacture 







tt thisrelief. And if the ! 
em nthe other hand, is to have his imprudences 
mis relieved at the expense of those employed on 
Ow nen, silk, wool, or other materials, the injus 





e, as well as the impolicy of such a remedy 
need no illustration 







mn ‘Whenever the assistance of Government 
tor s called for by any class of traders or manu 
w turers, it is usual to make the most splen 





i display of the importance of that particular 
ranch to the nation at large. The West and 






East India interests, the ship-owners, the ma- 
or ufacturers, the American merchants, &« 
- ave all the means of making these brilliant re- 





but should be recollected, 
of the State consists in the 





presentations ; it 
that the interest 
rosperity of the whole ; that it is contrary to 
sound policy to advance one beyond its natural 
means, and still more to do so at the expense 
others ; and that the only mode of ascertain- | 
ng the natural limits of each, is to leave them 
all alone.’’* | 
Without attempting to weaken the force of 
the conclusive observations we have now quoted | 
by any farther remarks of our own, or by any 
reference to Mr. B.'s late appearances in the 
House of Commons, we shall now dismiss this 






f 
















*An Inquiry into the Causes and Conse- 
wences of the Orders in Council, Ist Ed. p. 133 
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If } 





} branch of our subject, and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the second, or to an examination 
of the causes of those revulsions which proceed 
it is 
tly termed, 


miscalculation, or is 
more commonly, though less corre 
from over-trading, or over-speculation 

Il. Over-trading may either take place when 
the currency is at its proper level, and when it 
rests on a secure foundation; or it may take 
place when the currency is in excess, and when 
it is inadequately and when, conse- 
quently, it is liable to sudden fluctuations in 
its amount and value 

1. With respect to that over-trading which 
occasionally takes place when the currency is 
ise from a variety 
either appre 


from mercantile 


| 
| 


Is st 


Ww 


level, it may ar 


Ifa falling off were 
hended, or had actually taken place in the ac 


ri 
j 


it its proper 
of causes. 
customed supply of any commodity in general 


| demand, or if any new and extensive markets 


were suddenly ope ned, there would undoubt 
edly be a greatly increased speculative demand 
for the articles that were supposed to be defi 
| cient in quantity, or that were understood to 
be suitable for the newly opened markets 
This increased demand would occasion a rise 
of prices; and from the eagerness with which 
spec ilators crowd Ipon such occasions into the 
market, there is an extreme probability that 





pr es would be raised beyond the prope r le vel, 
und that there would be ad ingerous rec oil 


But the eat hazard to which those who of- 


inusually high price for any species of 


contemplation ofa further 


rr 


| fer an t 
commodities, in the 
advance, are exposed, depends on the difficulty 
of ascertaining the true state of the fact with 
{ which a deficient 


is 


} 
| 
j 


respect to the on 


wroune 


supply, or an increased demand, ts anticipated 


This. however, is evicde ntly a prac tic il ques- 
| tion for the solution of the merchant, whose 
skill and sagacity are chi fly to be tried by the 
| dexterity and success with which he conducts 
his business under such circumstances. The 
late cotton speculation, for example, took its 


partly and chiefly from a supposed defi- 





ciency in the supply of cotton, partly from an 
} idea that there was a greatly increased demand 
for raw cotton in this country and the Conti 
nent, and partly from a belief that the stocks 
} on hand were unusually low Now, it is plain 
that the success of those who embarked in this 
speculation must have depended entirely on 
two circumstances in the frst place, that 
they were correct in the fundamental supposi 


tion, on which the whole speculation rested,— 


that the supply of cotton was no longer com- 
mensurate with the demand; and, second, that 
their competition did not raise the price so 

minish the consumption by the 


high as to d 
} 


manufacturers in too great a degree to enable 
them to take off the quantity to be actually 
brought to market. Ifthe merchants had been 
well founded in their suppositions, and if their 
competition had not raised the price of cotton 
too high, the speculation would certainly have 
been successful. But, instead of being well 
founded, the hypothesis on which the whole 
thing rested was perfectly visionary. There 
was no deficiency in the supply of cotton, but, 


on the contrary, a great superabundance ; and 
though there had been such a deficiency, the 


excess to which the price was carried must have 
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m so much, as to have 


casioned a ruinous decline 


oc- 


Perhaps we may be excused for mentioning 


by the way, that that party, 1 it is still un 
that is attached 
restrictions and prohibitions which the 
Ministers to subvert, 
availed the 


fortunately a very strong one 
to those 
present much 


mselves of the 


have so 


distress 


have 
ruin occasioned by the failure of the cotton anc 


i 
| 
to raise a clamour against 


and 


other speculations 


the liberal! policy of the Cabinet, and to re 


sent the science on which that p 
as of no real utility, because the onomists 
did not warn the speculat . lin that 
awaited them! Nothing, hows 
completely unfounded than this id 

\ car 


an appeal can be made to the 


rmmc 
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assista 


fessors of any science for 
be taken that there is no flaw 
which app is bottomed 
nds had written 
stating that he had obtained information 
that the crops of cotto 


e East Indies, and Turkey wer 


of our Liverpool frie 


which he « 
m America 
much bel an average, and that the stocks 
hand in this country were 
we should certainly have thought that 
warranted in : 
price that could hardly, under su 
have 


on unusually low 


speculating on the 


failed to take pl ce 


it subsequently turned out that he 
A ts, that 


stances 
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would not every have s 
1 he l 
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ers These were n meer suc! 
conversant market 
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to embark their funds or stret 


with a view to engage in what was represented 
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realizing a great and immed 


okers, as 
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vain 
really es appear to us to be rather t 
r hose who entered into sucl 
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Considerations 


tion from the real causes of their ruin,—tlw 


own folly and avariciousness, by endeavouring 


to throw the blame on the liberal measures 
and the 
When the data on which the speculations of 
merchant are founded are correct, a knowledg 


ministers 


theories of the Economists 


of the sound prin iples of economical science 
may of most material service in enabl 

him to draw a just conclusionfrom them. B 
if the data on which he proceeds are wrong 

if he is unable to 

the connexion 4 
the 
it is the 

to shift it 


to ascertain 


1s€s I effects. error 
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ge more essential to a merchant than ano- | 

r, it is that he should be acquainted with | 
he various productions of the different com- 
mercial countries of the world, and of those 
which are in demand in them And when 

lips are freighted, and commodities sent 
ubroad by those who are so entirely destitute 
if this elementary instruction, as to send skates 
to Rio Janeiro, the wonder is not that they 
should ite but that 


sometimes caicu wrong 


in corn ar part 
neo 
rises partly from the extreme d 


correct intormat has t 


Is spe 
ng the 
e crops in an extensive country, and partly 
id principally from restrictions on importa- 
tion. A few days rain immediately before, 
wing harvest, have frequently, by exciting 
pprehensions for the s afety of the « rops, 
ned a sudden rise of which 
rain as suddenly fallen x to thei 


or 


occa- 
have 
former 
wed. It is ob- 
oyed the inesti 
he fluc- 
tuations in question would be confined within a 
mparatively narrow range ; for 


we should be able, as well to resort to foreign 


wices, 


vel when the weather impr 
mus, however, that if we 
uable advantage of 


a free corn trade, 


in that case 


har 
as to dispose of the 


“ ~ I 
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arkets for additional supplies when our 
vest proved to be deficient. 
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ve been confined within comparatively re 1- 
Those who embark most rea- 
ily and eagerly in speculative 
t, generally “speaking, of the class of rich 


wnable bounds 
adventures, are 
nd old established merchants. They consist 
incipally of those who have but 
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recentiv en 


| take 


tered into business, and who are tempted, 
the chance of speedily making a fortune, t 
engage in such hazardous transactions 
while any unusual facility in obtaining dis 
counts must act as an additional and powerful 
motive to such persons to speculate ; it is at 
the same time obvious, that the rise of prices 
upon the additions made to the 
will not only lead them to believe 
“are to be but 
nsiderate to with 


consequent 
currency 
realized 


ir anticipations 
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The country had been under-supplied with cur- could have been occasioned by the mere add 
rency in 1821 and 182; but no sooner had the } tions, great as they were, that were then made 
Act prolonging the period for the circulation | to the currency A large proportion of the 
of small notes been passed in the latter. than | transactions that were entered into during th 
the bankers lieved from the necessity of | period in question, were effected by means 
any portion of | bills on private individuals ; and comparative 


their paper, were enabled to fill up the vacuum of the time-bargains, or of the transactions 
le the Bank of Eng t had been partially effected by means 

of ] long dates discounted by the bankers 
when the recoil took pla 


st of real payments beg 


providing for the withdrawal 


by increased issues; while 
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* Government is understood to have approv 
ed and recommended this reduction—a circum- | of any real capital of their own, frequently s 
stance which Lord Liverpool would do well to | ceeded in obtaining, by their means, the 

1 of immense sums, can we be surpris' 
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ten or ten thousand partners, ought to be, to 
give full security for the payment of their 
notes, such a state of things, as we have just 
described, could not possibly have taken place 
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and although it is possible that the cur- 
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modities I 
ency might, even under such a system, have 
bec me redundant, the redundancy would hace 

i to re cen limited to the degree nwhich the exchanee 

ert was depress¢ /, and each and all the banks 
livic have had the means, without lay ne 
ed. w the elves under the least difficult ol with 
le pan r ng such a portion of their paper from cir 

So oe ulation, as would have restored the curre1 

. coms to its proper level, and the exchange to pat 

e of But under our present system—a system which 

lecei to use the just and forcible expression of Lord 

nberless Liverpool, “allows a cobbler oar cheese monger 
of Br pusurp the Royal prerogat re,and to issu Mo- 

-- wy without check or control, t the paper of a 
ca urge proportion of the country banks cannot 
: I the exchange be- 





withdrawn. And when 


omes unfavourable, and the Ba 





K ¢ 


f England 















a re sin consequence obliged to narrow her issues 
. al] confidence immedi ly ceases; and the run 
¥ which then takes pl uce upon the country banks 
a snot limited to the withdrawal of such a por- 
“ - tion of the paper as might be required to 
pees g country currency to the same level 
2 +} as that of Lond a which would most certain- 
, y be its full extent, if the banks gave security 
ies for their issues—but is converted into a pani 
” y the suspicion of insolvency, that must 
ne necessarily attach, more or less, to alinost eve- 
fl ty banking company organized under the pre 
te th sent system 
non It should be observed, that a very slight fall 
om th n the exchange is at present sufficient to caus¢ 
» ha an exportation of gold coin. Previously to 
- 1819, the exportation of coin, or of bullion 





formed out of coin, was forbidden under th 
and though there is abun 





severest penalties ; 


















ng t dant evidence to show, that this prohibition 
s was altogether ineffectual to retain the com 
- an at home when the exchange afforded a suffi- 
cot cient profit on its exportation, st I] it is quite 
eris lear, that the trouble, expense, ind extra-risk 
rt incurred in consequence of this prohil mn 
7 must have had the effect to render a conside- 
" rably greater depression of the exchange ne- 
th cessary to occasion such an exportation, than 
selyesf Will now suffice for that purpose. We have 
, been assured by some of the best informed bul- 
dé ion merchants, that a difference rhth 
re per cent. in the price of gold in itain 
and the Continent, is quite enough to occasion 
ste ts instant exportation And as our coin is at 
ys resent in a state of very great perfection, and 
ee 
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every banking company, whether it consists of 
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Government has chosen to burden itself with 
the expenses of coinage—a regulation just 
about as wise, as if it were to manufacture tea- 
pots and vases, or hats and pantaloons gratis, 
to all who have a demand for such articles—it 
has become a desirable article of traffic, and its 
exportation takes place in very large quanti- 
ties, under circumstances when no part of it 
could formerly have left the country 

It is, therefore, quite evident that if the late 
contraction of the currency had been confined 
to the removal of such a portion of the super- 
fluous paper of the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces, as might have been required to restore 
the exchange to par, and consequently to dry 
up the drain for gold on the Bank of England, 
it could not possibly have reached to a tenth 
part of the magnitude to which it ac tually at- 


r 


tained. But when a shock had been given by 
the reduction of the issues of the Bank of Eng- 

ind to the paper system, and suspicion had 
been in ¢ rence awakened from her trance, 
there we no longer any limits to the run 
Paper was not carried to the banks to obtain 
gold, in the view of exporting it as a mercan- 
tile adventure to the Continent, but for the pur- 
pose of escaping that bankruptcy and ruin, in 
whichitimm itely became evident thata very 
large proportion of the holders of country notes 
would be involved. The best established houses 
did not escape imputations Saure quit peut, 
was the universal y And the reduction of 
country paper was so sudden and excessive, 
that, in | than six weeks, a vacuum was 
created, which has absorbed from eight to ten 
millions of additional issues by the Bank of 
England; at the same time that myriads of 
those private bills that previously served to 
swell the amount of the currency, and to add 
to the machinery of speculation have been 
swept off 

It we take leave to say, the merest drivel- 


ling p e to suppose that the measures pro- 





posed during the late session, for the amend- 
ment of the eurrency, afford any real or sub- 
stantial remedy for the abuses inherent in the 
system on which it is now issued. It is true, 
that Lord Liverpool has proscribed the £1 
notes of his friends the cobblers and cheesemon- 
gers of England, though he has apparently for- 
got that the £10, and £20 notes, which 
these worthies are still allowed to issue, aith- 
out check or control of any sort, are about as 
difficult to withdraw from circulation as those 
of £1; and that, in point of fact, a FcoLL THIRD 





the country banks of England stopped 

h no £1 notes, or notes 
for less than £5, we It 
would be a libel on the good sense of Parlia- 
ment and the to suppose that they 
should continue to tolerate a system produc tive 


of al 


payment in 1793 


}, thoug 


re then in circulation! 








country 


of so much misery Its unavoidable effec t is 
to render ey ndustrious undertaking as 
ich of a ga ng transaction, as if its suc 
cess depe ionat w of the dice Ww, 
believe. indeed, that the late measures were 
well intended; but itis not too much to iV, 
that they were proposed without due consi- 
deration, and are altogether ineffectual to thy 
grand object that ought to be kept constantly 


|} in view,—that of establishing the currency on 


| a solid foundation, with the least expense and 
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i pected, it is quite impossible that the late crisis 


to after the event, and when every one was in 
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their issues le v pe ily heard mer 
chants and bankers of * greatest experience 
express their decided opinion, in March and 
April, 1825, that we were on the eve of a tre sieiiinies ‘ 
mendous revulsion And in various tracts pub THE FALL OF BABYLON 
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Narrative of the Concealment of Charles 11, at Boscobel, &c. 121 


There the loud harp, the timbrel’s strain, 
| song, the revel, shake the 


For Susa’s thousand chiefs re pair, 


atter the Rattle of Worcester, September the 
3d, 1651; to which is added, Claustrum Re- 
gale Reseratum ; or the King’s Concealment 
»veliest forms are there. at Trent Publish d by Mrs. Anne Wuynd- 

golden gleams with glancing ra way The Fourth Edition, adorn’d with 
Of pearl and gem commingling, play With a supplement to the whole Lon- 
While from long ages’ ample hoard don Py ed | J. Wilford, at the Three 
Spoils of a hundred nations poured Golden Flower- Luces Little Brita 

: 1 


avish spl our load tl yard ; MDCC.NNI l2mo 
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serration of King 
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Glasgow 
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rooted t ofty throne, ' 1 heads fit it 


lushed is the harp 


inds the monarch—fixed—alone last half cen- 
where 1 J niliving fire ith the adven- 
e torches fainting glear ! . ire V ( rel their sudden ba- 
well his fate K ey sur pistiin iro conquered coun- 
shadowy hand—tl y ries, and the ( sudden return to peni- 
» stands the fe ] mn subject is er ntemplated with 
1ys—his kingd . i le car rm atte: t e migration and 
vnas he reads the wing W ( il ras passa No stories of fic- 
» torrent bursts—the rar : ! ne é n equal the tales 


nswering t stories of the Crom- 
present memorable 

1 sce} 1 por | \ f fortune and popular in- 

roken n | t nthe “ Merchant 
shines brightly asa 
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ife | , ir , King, 1 Li ing ft , The restoration of 
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was his empire s s th the elements once in agitation, 
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uf mpass the political storm 

ll ultimately f Howey 


neces which may na 1 


cure in conscious glory then 
\ow trampled by the feet of men what point of 


noone can dir he w 


saw his pride er great the griev- 
ids his midnight splen ised the suspension 
ther to his throne succeed, al pov £ it mass of the peo- 
Ls kingdom subject to the Meds pi so |i ; enlightened, as 
And this his night of boundless blis to prevent benetits being realized 
boast—his banque t—spread {i In civil « existing relations 
. of society commercial embar- 
rassments invariably accompany change of go- 
verninent ; a reaction of public opinion spee- 
From the Retrospect re Rer , auy takes place ; ipathy succeeds 
political national excitement, 
/ never before | fallen party ral and the banished sovere 
printed.) of the concealment of Charles I. at 


returns in triumph to h 
Mosels y and Boscobel House, September, | promises are easily made, and past sufferings 
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s welcoming subjects 
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Boscobel ; or the compleat History of the most | The adventures and history of a royal exile 


iraculous preservation of Kine Charles I]. | are always singularly interesting and romantic 
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The sudden and trying reverse of fortune; the ; himself of the city of Worcester, on the 2k 


fortitude in adversity ; the loyal devotion and | of August 
generosity of Cavalier adherents; the whirl- } Lord Derby, to whose case the rovalist in 
wind of revolution; the return of the deposed | terests had been committed in the Norther: 
ties, having been defeated by Lilburn 
throne cf his ancestors; his way, with a small number of men, t 
materials of the historical novel writer: “re wards Worcest Mr. Snead, a Shropshire 
volution lowering does become the opposite of | count tleman, secreted the earl at Bos 
| bscure habitation between 
id Brewood, in Shropshire, but 
unty of Stafford. Whlliam Pen 
it | i ble Catholic ; 


monarch, and his final restoration to “the | coun 


constitute the rich | made 


itse! 
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The most remarkablk ; pean royal mi- 


und adventure 


particularly t 


upstances of t with h wil n housekeeper, concealed | 
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not ina 


talian Bos 


i of August, the 

Worcester, he 
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ceremony On the 


e published the following manifest 


» grace of God, king of Eng 
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h, and our own 


{ the ene 
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ummon, upon their al 
gentry, and others, ol 
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ixteen to sixty, to ap 
nd with as horses 
‘ i y have or can pr 
n ol par , +? rie roft. 1 : he city. on Tuesday 
nimediately ext. be the 26th of this in mont! 
pti r oniy i ‘ elf w he pres nt lay and 


return 
and those in case those of the further parts 


Cromwt 

} A nurde if ~ 4 
directly cont 2 murder ol ) } " 1 not be able to come up 
his father 
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e in the war, in de! 
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then lord mayor 
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re declared | vont a h earance we shall 
nt, and cont 
authority, our free 
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ht opposition at Warrington, | ing themsely 


as 
t excluding from this summons of 


re, and after a rapid but tedious | pardon, n 
the prince, with his army, possessed | the pardon held forth, or from trust and em 
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ployment in our service, as we shall find them 
cordial and useful therein, any person or per- 
sons heretofore or at this time actually em- 
ployed in opposition to us, whether in the mili- 
way, governors, captains, 
common soldiers, or whatsoe - or in the 
civil, as sheriffs, undersheriffs, justices of the 
collectors, high constables, or any other 
for securing of all 






colonels, 


rer ¢ lse 


tary as 







of higher or lower quality ; 















































) 
whom before mentioned, in their addresses, 
and performances, besides our army, (more 
than once successful since our entrance,) which 

d| will be between them and the enemy, and the 
lt engagement of our own person in their de- 
c we have directed this city to be f rth- 
1 fortified, and shall use such other helps 
dt means as shall occur to us in order to that 
nal end; but on the other side, if any person of 
tirs it degree or quality soever, either through 
t) disloyalty, and disaffection, or out of fear of the 
th ruel usurp rs and oppressor rccompanied 
ns with &@ presumption upon our mercy ind goot 
g si ness, or lastly, presuming upon former service, 
tly shall oppose or neglect us at this time, they 
shall find, that as we have authority to punish 
n this life, liberty and estate, so we want not 
da w the powe to do it. and, if overmuch pro 
was yoked, shall not want the will neither, and in 
with particular unto thos ) i retotore done 
th und suffered for their loyalty, we say, it is now 
est i their hands either to double that score, or 
to strike it off; con g with this, that a 
ng though our'disposition abound with tenderness 
ve to our people, we cannot thin it s to 
et them lye un a ¢ fest slavery and false 
r peace, when, as we ell know nd all the 
world may see, we have force enough, with the 
‘ inction of those that gr r the pre 
our sent yoke, we will not say to dispute, for that 
Ww we shall do we eno igh with those we have 
rought with us, but clearly without any consi 
the derable opposition, to restore together with 
ne our self the quiet, the liberty und the laws of 
m the English nation 
we “Given at our city of Worcester the 23d of 
h August, 1651, and in the third year of our 
Ly reign 
ne On the 26th of August, a grand rendezvous 
irs and review took place on the Pitcheroft, the 
r lain of verdant meadows between the city and 
t the river Severn. There appears to have been 
il ilected an art 10,000 Scots and 2000 
of English, well ar but badly provided with 
n ammunition. Or the 2th, Crom- 
) well bivouacked within a mile of the city \t 
8 a council of war held on that day, Charles had 
determined that a select party of 1.500 horse 





of the Par- 





and foot should attempt a surprise 












5) 
h liament forces, wearing their shirts over their 
id armour, as a mark of distinction in the deadly 
is and confused warfare of a car stormed at 
p midnight: the design, however, proved abor- 
l tive, being previously betrayed to Cromwell by 
f a tailor, who, for his patriotism or treachery, 
r was hanged the day following in the royalist 
camp 
A general engagement took place outside 
the city on the 3d of September, after a san- 
guinary conflict, the king’s forces were signally 
: defeated. Charles displayed great personal 
courage, charging at the head of the High- 





landers, who, having exhausted their ammuni- 





an original MS. 


” 
23 


4 
| tion, fought with the butt ends of their mus- 
kets. The whole Scottish army was annihi- 
lated, and the few who es« iped the field of bat- 
tle were “ put out of the way” by the country 
streets of the city were strewed 

with the bodies of the dead and dy and it 
was with difficulty that Charles escaped from 
the town. Some fruitless attempts were made 
to rally t 


few 


pe ople - the 


ing ; 


he 
ne 


fugitives who accompanied him, 
flicers of rank who had 
\ royalist writer, in the 

times, narrates, that 


teps of king David in 


and th military o 


etlected their esc ape 


scripture language « a 
Charles, following the 








similar circumstances 2 Samuel, 15, 14,) 
| “ said to all his servants that were with him at 
| Jerusalem ir nd let us flee, for we shall 
} not e escape from Absalom; make speed to 

depart lest h verta us suddenly, and bring 

evil upon u ind s te the city with the edge 
of the sword : 

On the 10th f September, a black-letter pro 
clamation was issued by the Parliament, and 
dispersed throughout the kingdom, for the ap 
prehension of the Kir as follows 

By the Parliament 

A Proclamation for the discovery and appre 

hending of Cha Stuart, and other traitors, 

his adherents ij abettors 


son of the late 





ty it, with divers of the English and Scottish 
nation, have lately in traitorous and hostile 
manner, with an army, invaded this nation, 


which, by the blessing of God upon the forces 


of this Commonwealth, have been defeated, and 








} many of tl hiet actors therein slain and taken 
prisoners ; it the ud Charles Stuart is es- 
caped: tor the spec yrehension of such a 
malicious and dangers traitor to the peace ot 
he Commonwealth, the Parliament doth 


and ¢ n 


nd all other the good 


straightly ind all officers, as 


} ! ‘ 
well civil as mili 
| people of this nation, that they make diligent 

‘harles Stuart, 


} search i inquiry tor the 

| and lis abettors and adherents in this invasion; 

d use their best endeavours for the discovery 
nd arresting the bodies of them, and every ot 


them; and, being apprehended, te bring and 








cl to be wht forthwith and without 
delay, in safe custody, be et Parliament 

of state. to be proceeded with, and 
orderes is justice sha I tire; and if any 
person shall knowingly conceal the said Charles 
Stuart, or any of lus abett or adherents, or 
shall not reveal the places of their abode or 
being, if it be in their power so to do, the par 


iat they will hold them 
of their traitorous 


designs: and the 


j 


liament doth 
as part ikers 
and wicked practices and 
| Parliament doth further publish and dec] 
that whosoever shall apprehend the person of 
the said Charles Stuart, and shall bring, or 
cause him to be brought to the Parliament, or 


council of state, shall have given and bestowed 


ire, 


on him, or them, as a reward for such service, 
and all offi 


requ red to be aid 


the sum of one thousand pounds 
cers, civil and military, are 
ing and assisting unto such person and persons 


therein. Given at Westminster this tenth day 


of September, one thousand six hundred fifty 
one 





‘rative of the Concealment of Charles II. at Boscobel, 


Or the Parliament, that this Pro- “ After that the battle was so absolutely lus — 

j o ge 
habit, 
es,a he 


I took 


eut mm 


clamation orthwith printe J and published as to be beyond hope of recove ry. | begar 


Hen. Scorer, Cler. Parl. | think of the best way of saving myself; a 
by John Field, Printer the first thought that came into my head y 
if I could possibly, I would get to L 


nt 
ren 


sooner, than the news 


into a 
get thither: and it being n¢ 


* the « xtra 
> any 0 

' quain 
abou Lond 
me nm 

: toe do, 
im he for 
their op . they, 


ty of getting to hom 
5 neu 


‘Ss 


i ! ‘ ked with especially with 
nd the ind e | t) ‘ | 401 1este was then Wilmot, 
cans, Hu is aforded bu ! ig l n I r oO ! vi 1 would be the best 
in three r impossible 


: 
Scot 


who \ 
with 


design of 


rd Wilmot 


nainen W 


mee 

enade 

ve, a8 soon as ever! 

them; and though 

stand by me against disore 
; + 

rid of them, no ha 

f them, now [| ha them 

priced y ‘ lieve 

» u ’ 

teenth ce! eT ttenb i Mmhas : * . , n { my Lord Duke ot I i thev 

the author $ } th agme ham auderdale, Derby, Wilmot. ’ 

ta vintiquit ’ ! ! I 


ind variou er | ‘ \ mem- erv went 
ber of the Templ holic, and an at 


a sing 
and several oth 
or r 0 i rd : 

Long northward t who | 
last we got about sixty t “Ss 
ve-witness n and officers, and lipt aw a col 


” L. ; { Pend 


t 


to ar 
a Re 
be cal 
pries 


cast 


Wor 


wp of the 


wood 
bette 

very quit they 
spectable 1 nu ; y hay nobody t 


- I ime 

character « f rrat ind it \ 1 r they ‘ 1 S 
whic 
beat 
look 
i twenty n tia, | 

1dvs rod by ' 

L y hard by J like | 
Mr. Giffard, where w “| 


wards It 


refreshn or di 
g if all t 
ius White | wa - 
Giff 


lid 


heve 
men 
is re 
have 
the | 
ed li 
only 
tom 


fello 
Ing 
he k 
qual 
trut 
and 
esca 
into 


ho had dese 
tand tome when they 
* been beaten 


This made me ke e resolution olf 


and endcavou 





































































to get a-foot to London, in a country-fellow’s 
habit, with a pair of ordinary gray-cloth breech- 
es, a leathern doublet, anda green jerkin, which 
| took in the house of White Lad 





cut my hair very short, and flung my « 
into @ privy house, that nobody might see that 
any body had been st: pping themselves I a 
quainting none with my re ition of going t 
London but my I dW not | desiring 
me not to ace ‘ nt them i what intended 
to do, because they knew not what they mght 
be forced to contess; « . : jerat 
they, with one e, begeved of me not to tell 
them what I intended to do 

“So all the persons ¢ fm ‘ ff oore 


who were Wi 








with whom a place was agreed upon for r 
meeting at London, we ¢ ec i 
endeavoured to go on horse-bac n regard, as 
I think, of his beme t 5 foot ere 
resolved to go and 1 it thir t isand 
disordered horse, thi ng to get a t 
them to Scotland But is I did betore he 
lieve, they were not marched six mule it 
they got to them, but they were | rout 

a single troop ot h ‘ W ! ws t t my 
opinion was not wrong in not sticking to me! 
who had run away 


As soon as I was disguised I took with me 


a country-fellow whose name Ww R rd 
Penderell, whom Mr. Giffard 1 undertaken 
to answer for, to be an honest man Hh is 
a Roman Catholic, and I cl to tr the 
because | knew the had hiding h s f 


priests, that I thought I m ght make use of in 
" 


case of need | 





“| was no sooner gone 
ing after the battle, and then broad day) out « 
the house with this country | 
in a great wood, I s« 





wood, near the high-way 


better to see who came after us d whe er 

they made any search after ther wavs ‘ 

| immediately saw a troop of rst ng b 

which I conceived to be the same troop that 
three thous 1 horse but it did not 


beat our j 
look like a troop of the army's, but of the n 
tia, for the fellow be 
like a soldier. 

“In this wood I stayed ; 
or drink ; and by great good fortune it rained 
all the time, which hindered them, as I be 
lieve, from coming into the wood to search for 
men that might be fled thither. And one thing 
is remarkable enough, that those with whom I 
have since spoken, of 1 that joined with 
say, t iat it rain- 





the horse upon the he ( 
ed little or nothing with them all the day, but 
only in the wood where | this contributing 
to my safety 

As I was in the wood I talked with the 
fellow about getting towards London, and ask- 
ing him many questions, about what gentlemen 
he knew ; I did not find he knew uny man of 
quality in the way towards London. And the 
truth is, my mind changed as | lay in the wood, | 
and I resolved of another way of making my 
escape ; which was, to get over the 
into Wales, and so to ge ther to Swansey, 
or some other of the : 
commerce with France, to the end | might get 
over that way, as being a way that | thought | 


Voi. IX.—No. 53. 


Severn 





1-towns that I knew had 
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besides, that 


none would suspect my taking 
men that 


I remembered several honest gent 
were of my acquaintance in Walk 

















So that night, as soon as it & car ’ 
ire ender nd I toc our jou v« loot 
towards the Severn intending to pass over 

ferry. ha way between Bridgenort and 
SI iry. But as we were going in the 
moht, we « ebyv at where | heard some 
people talk Mem ndum, that | had got 
some bread and « ‘ t oht before at one 
of the Pende s houses, | not going in.) and 
as we ¢ ved it Ww t twelve or one 
o'clor it rit, and the « tr ! vy desired 
me not ft wre fa u sk me 

‘ t ‘ ise | t the ent of 
the ‘ 

J ‘ we came t thy ae ild see 
the 1 us | belic t r at the mill 
( r | I t ‘ ra 
\ y dari I! out Wi) roes 
there Upon \ we 4 ell an 
swered, ‘N , ii 
Ss 1 like ( VV eupon the 1 ‘ | 
ut Ii | me yor an or lw 
} | ‘ i L pon which, we be n 
the i the how thi Ie 
bade me f ‘ ‘ LK ! ye 1 
rate that pa dirty lane, up a hill, and 

enit they cried out,‘ R r 
, ‘ \ i out 
ott I i I ( ey wa y] 
Fi S ‘ th of : » the 
i" s s r being very 
lee} und ‘ : till at t I bade him 
leap over a hedge, and lye still to hear if any 
ollowed us; which we did, and continued 
ng down upon the ground about halfan hour, 
when, hearing nobody come, we continued our 
way on to the village upon the Severn: where 
t! tello t et @ 1 is an honest gentle 
man. one Mr. W that lived n that town, 
where I might be with great safety : for that 
he had } r es tor | ts But I would 
not go in t km a ttle of his mind, 
whether #¢ wo eceive so daneerous a 

t as me? and therefore stayed in a field, 
under a hedge, by a «reat tree, commanding 
him not to say it was 1; but only to ask Mr 
Woolfe, whether he would receive an English 
rentleman person of quality, to hide him the 
next da till we could travel again by night, 


for I durst not go but by night 

when the country-fellow told 

that had escaped from the 
that for his part, it 

iny body 


that was known, that he would not venture his 


him that it ws 
battle of Worcests r. 


thing to harbour 


Is Oné 
said 
Was so dangerous a 
neck for any man, unless it were the king him 
self. ' 
discreetly, and 
that it W is | Upon w 
plied, that he 
ull he had in the 

which Richard Pencerell came and told me 


Penderell very in 
told him 
Woolfe re 


to venture 


Upon which Richard 
withou inv leave 
hich Mr 


ready 


} , 
should pe 


t world to secure me Une n 


what he had done. At which I wa little 
troubled, but then there was no remedy, the 
day being just coming « ind | must either 
venture that, or run some greater danger 


“So I came into the house a back way, 
where | found Mr. Woolfe, an old gentleman 


who told me he was very sorry to see me there ; 


 ] 
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because there was two companies of the mili- 
tia foot, at that time, in arms in the town, and 
kept a guard at the ferry, to examine every 
body that came that way, 
catching that might be making their 
escape that way, and that he durst not put 
me into any of the hiding-holes ef his house, 


sole 


because they had been discovered, and conse 
quently, if any search should be made, they 
would certair ly repair to these holes 
therefore | had no other way of security but to 
go into his barn, and there lye behind his corn 
and hay So after he had given us some cold 
meat th it was ready, we, without maki 
bustle in the house, went and lay in the | 

all the next day ; when towards evening 
son, who had been pr rat Shrewsbury, 
honest man, was released and came home 
his father’s house And as soon as ever it 
gan to be a little darkish, Mr. Woolfe and his 
son brought us meat iz he barn 
we discoursed with them, whether we 
safely get over the Severn into Wales; 
they advised me by no means to adventure 


and there 
might 
which 


upon, because of the strict guards that were 


kept all along the Severn 
could be found, for preventing any body's es 


where any passace 


caping that way into Wales 

* Upon this, I took resolution of a 
night the very same way back 
derell’s house, where I 
some news, what 
Wilmot, and res 
London 


knew | sheu 
was become of 1 


nVvec vain upon 


‘So we set out 


as we came by the mill again, we had no n 
to be questioned a second time there 


therefore asking Richard Pende 


he could swim or no? and how de pt 
was’ He told me, \ scurvy 

easy to be passed in all places and 
could not swim So I told him. tha 
being but a lit one, | 
help him over 


some closes to the riversid 


which 


the river first, to see whether | vuld 
go over, who knew how to swim, found it was 
but a little above my 
taking Richard Penderell by the hand 
ed him over ‘ 

“ Which being done nt on our way 
one of Penderell’s brothers, (his house being 
not far from W 
to my Lord Wilmot 


mvyselt 
my if 


middle ; and thereupon 


1 help- 


who had been guide 
and we believed might, by 
that time, be come back Lord 
Wilmot intended to go to London upon his own 
When I came to this house, 
where my Lord Wilmot was ; it being now to 


wain; for my 
I inquired 


horse 


wards morning, 
nights on foot 


ind having travelled these two 
Penderell’s brother told me, 
that he had conducted him to a very honest 
Pitcheroft, not far 
| Roman Catholi I 
asked him, what news’ He told me, that there 
was one Major Careless in the house that was 
that country-man ; whom | knowing, he 
ing been a major in our army, and made his 
I sent 
| was, and con- 
sulting with him what we should do the next 
dav He told me, that it would be very dan 


gentleman's house, one Mr 
from Woolverhampton. a 
hav- 


escape thither, a Roman Catholic also, 
for him into the room where 


in expectation of 


and that | 


Narrative of the Concealment of Charles UL. at Boscobel, 


to go into the wood, there being a great wood 
hard by Boscobel ; that he knew but one way 
how to pass the next day, and that was, to get 
up into a great oak, ina pretty plain place 
where we might see round about us; for the 
enemy would certainly search at the wood for 
pe ople that had made their escape. Of which 
proposition of his, | approving, we (that is to 
say, Careless and |) went, and carried up with 
us some victuals for the whole day, viz. bread 
cheese, small beer, and nothing else, and got 
up into a great oak, that had been lopt some 
three or four years before, and being grown 
out again, very bushy and thick, could not be 
gh, and here we staid all the day. | 
the mean time, Penderell's 
Mr. Pitchcroft’s, to know whether 
there or no; and hag 
word brough at night, that my 
Lord was there ! there was a very secure 
hiding-hole in Mr. Pitchcroft’s house, and that 
he desired me to come thither to him 
Memorandum, That while we were in tl 
Id » and down, i 


sent 


t me by him, 


tree we " her ( wrt 


1 
} 
i 


cket of the wood, seare 


} 


ped 


ing for persons 
we seeing them, now and then, pe 
od 
Richard Penderell and I wer 
Pitehcroft's. about six or 

off. where I found the gentleman of the hou 
and an old grand-mother of his, and F 

l who had then the care, as governor 
rentlemen, w 


n and his brother 


g uptwo youn 


r 
t 


ir John Prest 


Lord Wilmot, 
Lane's, about 
see what means could 
ing towards London; wi 
* consultation thet 
j sister that had a very fair 
ng hard by Bristol, to a cousit 
married to one Mr 
es towards Bris 


le, and she 


’ 
or three m 


might carry 
man; and from Bristol | 

| shipping to get out to England 
he‘king is mistaken in calling Mr. Whit 
greave Mr. Pitcheroft The Pitcheroft is the 
name of the meadow, contiguous to the city of 
r, on which the troops were en¢ at P 
ed on the night before the battle. It is not sur 
ng that nterval of twenty-nine 
Charles should have mistaken the nam 


for that of a ! 


| alter ar 
years, 
and it affords 


of a place person 


a satisfactory proof of the authenticity of th 
narrative, since, as several printed accounts 
of the cir in circulation, had 


this attributed to the king been spurious and 


umstances were 
forged, it would, doubtless, have been correct 
in the instance of Mr. Whitgreave's name 
The various incidents of this perilous escape 
are much more minute ly collected and record 
ed in the Boscobel narrative, by Mr. Blount 
however, to extract his ac 
but, on a careful perusal and collation 
the reader will find it remarkably corroborative 
of the king's own history of his adventures 
above quoted. There were six brothers of the 
Penderell’s, who all appear to have known the 
secret of the king's concealment, but Richard 


we have not space, 
count ; 


gerous for me either to stay in that house, or | and William were chiefly instrumental in aid 
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ing him. 
of Trusty Richard. Some of the brothers were 
taken into the royal service; and Humphrey, 


the miller, in 1650, was footman to the queen, | 


at Somerset House. From the numerous en- 


gravings of William and Richard Penderell, no- | 
ticed in Granger, under the class of “ persons | 


remarkable for a single circumstance in their 
lives,” it is evident, that they were popular 
characters, and, probably, well known in Lon- 


don. Richard died in the metropolis, and lies | 


buried in the church of St. Giles’s in the fields, 
where a monument is erected to his memory, 
bearing the following epitaph, “ Here lieth the 
body of Rrcnanp Pexperecc, Preserver and 
Conductor to his Sacred Majesty King Charles 
f Great Britain, after his ese ipe from Wor- 
cester Fight, in the year 1651, who died Feb 
~, 1071 


Hold, Passenger, 
Herse, 
Unparrallell'd Pen'p’rere, thro’ the Universe ; 
Like when the Eastern Star from Heav'n gave 

Light 
Tothree lost Kings, so he, in such dark night, 
To Britain's Monarch, lost by adverse War, 
On Earth appear'd a second Eastern Star ; 
\ Pole astern, in her rebellious Main, 
\ Pilot to her Royal Sovereign ; 
Now to triumph in Heav'n's eternal sphere, 
He’s hence advane'd for his just steerage here; 
Whilst Albion's Chronicle, with matchless 
Fame, 
Embalms the 


heres shrouded in 


story of Great Penxp’revi’s 
name 

to say, in afterwards 
his battles by the fire 
Richard's calves- 


guide for him in 


Charles used, por. sely, 

fighting over : 

that the rustling of 

skin breeches was the best 
ut dark night when he followed his faithful 

subject. Mrs. Woolf discoloured his majesty's 
ands with walnut-tree leaves, as suitable to 
s other disguise. William Penderell’s wife 

regaled him with an old English posset of 
summed milk and small beer,—homely fare 
ra British monarch ; and as his host could 

fod no other shoes to 


agaim 


hange for those taken 
from the monarch’s dripping feet, the “ 
wile put some hot embers in them, to evapo- 
rate the damp. William Penderell then shaved 
eking, and cut his hair off his head as short 
s the scissors would le iving 
wme about his ears, according to the evange- 
al fashion of the country people. The king 
enjoined William to burn the hair which he cut 
tT; but Blount says, the peasant disobedu ntly 


good 


shear it, but 


wherewith he has since pleasured 
be this as it may 
William had, doubtless, sagacity enough to 
find (like the retailers of the Royal Oak and 
the Shakspeare mulberry-tree,) sufficient hair 
for the accommodation of all those whose loy- 
uty demanded it 

On the following Sunday, the royal party 
set out for Moseley, to place the king under 
the protection of Mr W hitgreave 
Pitcheroft) Their progress 
wt a little grotesque Humphrey Penderell 
the miller of White Ladies Mill 
horse up from grass, and accoutred him, not 
with state trappings and goodly furniture, but 


secreted it, ** 
sme persons of honour 


Thomas 


uiscalled was 


} ] 
got his mill- 


The former was known by the name | 
| The king, not being recovered from the sore 


this 


| greave's 


| divested of his apparell, 


| there. by the name of Jackson 
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with “a pitiful old saddle and a worse bridle. 


effects of his foot-journey, then mounted the 
beast, and rode towards Moseley, attended by 
all the brothers, William, John, Richard, Hum- 
yhrey, and George Penderell, and Francis 
. who had married one of the sisters, and 
whose coarse shirts the king wore. His ma- 
jesty was habited in old clothes of William 
Penderell’s, who, being a tall man, the breeches 
the king had on came considerably below his 
majesty’s knees. Colonel Careless being well 
known in that part of the country, thought it 
prudent to quit the party, and trust his royal 
charge to this rustic and singular body-guard. 


ates, 


The procession then moved towards Moseley, 
much in the manner of a deserter’s march ; 
two marched before, and one on each side the 
king's horse, and two behind as rear guard 
they had each a bill or staff, and some 
had pistols in their pot In this mode, 
they faithfully conducted their precious charge 
to Penfold mill, within two miles of Mr. Whit- 
After the king had been jolted some 
miles, it is pleasantly recorded, that his unea- 
better of his politeness, and 
tempted him to complain that Humphrey 8 
horse “ was the heaviest dull jade he ever rode 
on: to which Humphrey, in repartee, took 
the liberty of answering, beyond the usual ca- 
pacity ofa miller, “‘ My Liege! can you blame 
the horse to go heav ily, when he has the weight 
of three kingdoms on his back ?” 

Having brought the king so far, we shall 
now insert, entire, the manuscript of Mr. 
Whitgreave, who next secreted him for some 


siness got the 


days. The original is now in possession of the 
present proprietor of Moseley, the lineal de- 
scendant of the author of the manuscript. This 


never been published, and 


family record has 
we are indebted for the present copy of it to 
the liberal communication of Mr Spurrier, an 
eminent solicitor of Birmingham 

“ King Cuartes the second comeing from 
Worcester fight, being Wednesday, Sept. 3, 
1651, about sun next morning, being 
Thursday, by the conduct of Mr. Charles Git- 
Yates, arrived at White 
where, as soon as might bee, he was 
his hayr cut off, and 
habited like a ex fellow, which being 
done, haveing taken leave of the Lords who 
attended him, was committed to the charge of 
the Pendrells The Lords, &ec. then most of 
them fled after the flying Armye towards New- 
port, and so Northwards. The Lord Willmot 
was resolved to fly counter towards London, 
and by the guidance of John Pendrell gott to 
Mr. Huntbaches of Brinstord, from whence he 
sent the said Pendrell to Wolverhampton and 
all his acquaintance thereabouts, to gett some 
Azilium tor him, but not prevayling, as he was 
returning back, hee met with Mr. Huddleston 
(whom he had seen formerly at White Ladyes) 
with young Sir John Preston, to whose custody 
he was committed by Mrs. Morgan, of Weston, 


rising 
fard, and his man 
Lavydes, 


untry 


Grandmother to him, and sent to my mother's 
to Table, for fear Pym should seize him going 
) for whose Com- 
panions Mr. Huddleston was pleased to admitt 
Mr. Francis Raynolds and Mr. Tho. Palin, 
both nephews of mine and to teach them with 
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him, and asked him what news he heard, who 
which was, the 
Worcester But 


mtrarie i 


answered none but very good 
King had gott the day at 
Pendrell answeared, ‘tis clean « 
then related to him the sad news of his Maies 
ties defeat att Worcester the day bre : : 


the K 


ind 


and 


how that morning earlie 
White Ladyes 

thers i 

land D 


Huntbache 


ll his acqua e thereabou 


him sent t 


and to 


1 Mr. Huddleston 1 


yr myself 


which I did 
Huntbach br 
after I had 
Friends sat 

not to secure 
private 7 

best way wv 

to bring hima by 
the Moore about 
I would w t tor 
house not 
ritie 

him h 
their. « 


‘ 
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his Lordship so approved of itt for his securitie 
that he wisht 100,000 friends of his were with 
him; gave the Colonel many thanks for his 
kind offer, but for the present said hee was 
well pleased and satisfied with his present 
quarters, but desired him to keep the opportu 
nity of his Sister's pass, and his horses, till he 
heard from him again, and so took leave of 
him and [ conducted back to his horses. This 

Friday, Jo. Pendrell came to 
t all day with him, who att 


rd,and sta 
t him tft Ladves, to enauir 


morning being 
my | 
mght sé 

ww; who retur 
rom thence the night betore 

opshire, with a desigr 

{ r Wales 
t pass 
ea ight, and next 
Mr. Woolfs) of 
Lord heard, he resolv 
ve to Col. Lane's an 
him to have his horses 
geht, which I did and 
é lingly ; and so, after many 
my care and kind entertain 
lismissed Jo. Pendrell, hee 
at the Colonel's the 


n and myself were 


| that 


whose re 


ment l 
/ 
ind sale 
xt morning 
ng im the mecluding | 

advyes to receave a 
transactions there 
Jo. Pendre 


us where my Lor 


saw 


from henee 





rame | 
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ame punctually according to his howre, whom 

brought up to his chamber, and after the 
time prefixed, hee wisht me to go to Mr Hud- 
dieston, to see if they were come with his friend, 
shee called him; but J returning and telling 
him they were not, hee seemed much troubled 
ind apprehensiv e of his miscarriage, then, af- 
ter a little while he wisht mee to go again, and 
jo stay in the orchard expecting them, where, 
fier a while, I saw them comeing up the long 
walke, which I speedily acquainted his Lord- 
ship with, who wished mee to stay att the or- 
hard door, and to shew him the way to the 
stayrs, where my Lord expected with a 
rh When hee came to the door with the 
v was so habitted 
that I could not tell which 


was hee . only l knew ill the rest Is suld scarce 


Pendrells guarding him, he 


ke one of them 


tt off my hatt to him, but hee discovering by 
e light the stayrs, ymediatelie went to them, 
here his Lordship expected him, and took him 


] 


| Pendrells 


» to his chamber; then I took the 
ito the buttry to eate and drink, that I might 
spatch them away, and secure the house ; but 
ere they had done, my Lord sent Mr. Huddles- 
ndown to mee, desireing met 
which accordingly I did, 

amber door, his Majestie and my 


j ‘ 


wwed him, ne 


rt 1 it 
nH, Said it Was 
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my Lord took my mother to his Majestie, 
and acquainted him whe shee was, who, 
kneeling down to kiss his hand, he most 
gratiously saluted, and when she had 
brought up dinner, would have her sitt 
down with him, Mr. Huddleton and myself 
wayting. In the afternoon I was sent to Hamp 
news, and at my return 
wisht by my Lord to send for his horses that 

night from Colonel Lane's, which I did ac 
> cordingly, and he returned with them. All 


Monday 


ton, to enquire after 


5 that night, his Majestie lay on his bed, Mr 
£ Huddleston watching within, and wyself 


without doors. The next morning my stu- 
Majestie 

pleased, with Mr. Huddleston and self to go 
¥ into itt, and for n to look forth of it 

into the court where he 
and some of his own 
come up to the 
and others for 
plaisters for their wounds. There he told us 
of the march from 
thence to Worcester, and of the fight there, 
and enquired of us how this country and the 
who 


die door being open, his was 
diversi 
ind common roade, 
saw many of his soldiers 
knew, 


prov sions 


regiment, which he 


doors, 


some for 


Scotts usage, and of his 


and were against 
upon 


Seve rall books, he 

catechisme, and read a 

a pretty book, and that 

take itt with him In the afler- 
, the 
incline ing to sleep, 

at the 

rs | saw come running in, who 


s bed in 
window, one of 
ers were comeing to 
run 

cried, Soldiers, 

which, his Majestie 
irted out of his bedd and 
I secured him the 

ind then leaving him, went forth 


presentle came 


privacie 


to meet the soldiers, who were 
to search, who as soon as they saw, 
I was, were readie to pull mee 

take me away with them, say 
me from the Worcester fight; but 
dispute with them, and by the 


false in 


urs being informed 


that | was not t 


nhee 
in 

soldiers, 

the 


is shooing 


into 


where the king 
pounds 
beard 


ht Mr. Hud 
Ly ( Kit 


eeded not tear to awn 
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nleased God to restore him to his kingdom, we 
should never need more privacies ; who having 
seen itt, said itt was a very decent place Af- 
terwards, I went to the Colonel, and took a 
nephew, Mr. Fra Reynolds, with mee, to hold 
the horses whilst the Colonel went up to the 
house with me, who arriving, | brought him 
to the orchard stile, where he would stay and 
tt we brought his Majestie to him 

[ acquainting his Majestie, he sent 
to 


some raysings, 


‘ Xpec 
of which 


| 
mee f ny mother to come take leave ot 


bringing 


r sw which, shee 


presenting to him, some whereof hee w 
| i to eat ds him; af- 


- a : 
erwards ll Knee 


weet 


God to! 


d praying 


her thar 


then giving 


having goon s A, Wee Knee! 


his hand again, offering all our prayers for his 
saftie and preservation, Mr. Huddleston 
mak of his to keep him from 
the ¢ 


took 


put- 
ting hima cl 
cold and wett, which, 


on 
afterwards, by 
lonel’s order, was sent to mee, wee 
leave 

We need not remark on the 
* this curious m 


cumstantial det of 
It be 


nuineness 


urs internal and indisputable ma 
The Mr 
1 Catholi priest, 
lestone. a half brother to Sir Wil 


ton. relerred 


Huddle 8 
better known 


was 

who, with eight brothers 

for the king, and served 

orgetful of the 

Mr 

from th 
Il., is 
C200 

It re ng upon 

us Whit- 

tine 

from 


dence 1 grant 
dated the I. 
that this 
Whitgre > ree 


i 
ther, life time of the | 
vested 


we hnd 


annuit nued to Thomas 


st of his fa- | 


and in the ter: it was 


t 
named, during his 


being wil- 


in trustees therein 
minority, the grant reciting—“* Wee 
ling further to reward the good service and 
of the said Thomas Whitgreave 
before menconed, by 
] Thomas Whit- 


iis 
{ r 


t after his father’s 


faithiulnesse 
father 
le provision for 


(the 
son, 
to e effec de- 
granted to 


Mr Lane, 


and, by an entry 


also 


Lane, 


Pen 
lls, Lady 


and to other noted Ik 


were 
Jane 


ons 
and 


yalists ; 


man 
making a q 


Narrative of the Concealment af Charles 11. at Boscobel. 


in the Commons’ Journal,” it appears, thats 
bill was intended to secure them to their x 
spective descendants. They were, 
not and, we believe, 
never paid by King William; and only three 
years, during the Tory ministry, at the latter 
end of Queen 1¢8 reign. One exception 
only, we rumoured, in the Pep- 
ng still enjoyed by the de. 
of their honest family We never 
the ancient house of Mozel 


1 
riginal 


however, 


long continued, were 


have heard 
} 


drell De 
; 


pension 
ints 
ss, however 


stand! with its « 


gable ends an 


isement wi 


without ruminating on tl 
have made it an object of 
quarian and historical pil 
grim. Bos House is still remaining, very 
little altered sir it had thus the honour to be 


e. An exe 


is iven 


circumstances | ch 


interest to the 


ellent engraving oi 
Shaw’s History 
Gentleman's Ma 
| The “ Royal Oak 

Soscobel, did not long survive 
cavalier rage for loyal relies 
bace o-stoppers reporte 

this tree 

The place where it once 

yet to be discovered by a square 


1ro 
in * 


umd im the 


irom as 


wou 


nd it, where is another tree, fror 


orns ; and over the door, on a larg 
lowing Latin inse ription 


n Inse 


FPELICISs 


Oak at Boscobe 


ription on Royal 


ARBORE , QUA IN ASILI 


rENTIS 2pip op. MAX 


he CRESCERE 
PRERPET REIT 
IN 


QUEM REE NAT, Hit 


7 oe rAM IN ANT 


WORTA QUAM SPECIMEN FIRMA 


1 MURO CINCTAM 
is \SILILS 
ITZHERBERI 
AWICA JOVI 


d intend to have instituted an 

rhthood, under the title of Knights 

selected from those families 
befriended him 

weil 


was afterwards 


1 tend to perpetuate na 


ter a to descend to 


The 


tten on a piece of the Royal 


owed 


Capulets following 


man as a tobacco-stop 


’ wood, 


rr remain ol 


erably wood 


ent of that 
Oal 


ancient tree, 
safeguard of majesty 
the force of wind and weather stood, 
lecay 'd this very heart of wood 
And tho’ some abdicated years have past 


Since that brave Stock shot out and sprouted 


last, 


| It still remains such in its sacred parts, 
As those who truly suffer, Loyal Hearts 


Jane Lane, afterwards Lady Fisher, a wo 
of 


1ent! 


mmon and spirit, subse 
escape of the royal fugitive, 
sed in her father’s livery, rode be 
mack, from Bentley Hall in 


to Mr. Norton's near Bristol 


in sense 


nm. Journ., 20 July, 1680; vol. x »P- ” 
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fler several hair-breadth escapes, he ulti- 
mately embarked at Brighthelmston, and safely | 
wnded at Havre. Charles, evidently, knew 
how to play his part, and exhibited, on various | 
eeasions of detection and suspicion, great pre- 
sence of mind and address. In the autobiogra- 
phy of Major Bernardi,’ we are informed, that | 
afer the king arrived at Sir George Norton's 

yuse, near Bristol, he went into the kitchen 
by the advice of his supposed mistress, the bet- 
ter to conceal himself: and that, he was 
standing by the fire-side, near the jack, the 
cook desired him to wind it up; and he fum- 
bling until the spit stood still, the maid struck 
him, and called him a black blockhead ; 
where the devil he had lived, that he had not 
learnt to wind up a jack? The king modestly 
answered her, with a blush, that he was a poor 
tradesman’s son, and had not been long in his 


as 


asked 


wy 8s service 


From the London Literary Gazette 


THE WIDOW'S TE 


om 


By her Sigurd’s blood-stain’d bier, 





As, with equal death opprest, 


Gudrun sat; she shed no tear 
Her hand she smote not 


nor act, might 


m her bre 


nor sign, show } 
wonted course of woman's wo 


the wisest tl 


sages came | 
aids fror ey borrow | 


but vain 
i rhetoric so 
That stern m 


' ee 
Vhen the h to bu $V 


ind her press'd a widow | 
| 


Ss) 


isters they tea 


in grief unit 
Calling back | ng scenes of pain, 


j 


Each her own sad tale recited 
nly thus to wake they try 
| 


soothing power of sympathy 


tinly—for her anguish'd mind | 
Stunn'd beneath that sudden blow, 
Hardens, to itself confined 


N r opens to anothers wo 
} and cold 


Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll 


ast did youthful Gulrand speak 
Matrons, though in wisdom old, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
was Gudrun’'s soul, 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Here, | ween, your skill is weak 
Age's counsels, all too cold, 

‘annot reach the widow'd heart. | 

When youth's strong loves are rent apart 

With hurrying hand from Sigurd’s bier 
Swept she then the pall Lway 

On him, thy love. look, Gudrun dear, 

To his cold lip thy warm lip lay, 

And round him, as they still could hold 


thy living lord, thine arms enfold 


| 


| 
| 


‘udrun turn’d—one hurried glance 
On that much-lov'd form she threw 
‘moment view d, where murder's lance 
Had pierced the breast to her so true 


| at intervals, 


Saw stiff with blood those locks of gold, 
And quench'd that eye so bright, so bold 


She saw, and sank, and low reclin’d, 
Hid in the couch her throbbing head 
Her loose veil floated unconfined, 
Her burning cheek was crimson'd red 
Then, her bursting heart's relief, 
Copious fell the shower of grief.” 


From the Asiatic Journal 
WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARLOTTI 
Tu hes 


ship Royal Chai London, com 
manded by ¢ 


of 
‘aptain Josey ’ with male 


prisoners on board, ar a pretty ta- 
the 


after un- 


passace in Sydney 


} S 


y where 
convicts were landed, and the ship, 


vourable cove, 


dergoing the necessary overhaul, was commis 
the colonial sorer 


DY l 
tachments of his Majesty's 20th, 41st, and 46th 
o join their respective 


sioned vent to carry de 


regts. to India, in order t 
corps mn that country 
These troops Lieutenant 


Henry Clinton, of 
afternoon of the 7th June 


20th, embarked on the 
ind on the Sunday 
ywwing the proceeded on board and got 


with a fine leading breeze 
sun was fast sinking im 
passed between 


the 
the western 
Port 


the weather 


down 
’ as she 
Jacksor eads; but the appearance of 
he ofling was gloomy, and the 
rapidly to the 
ot the suri, 


] git vapours, as they 
ind the h 


» yult 


eastward, urimur 
cks, seemed to pre- 
The light 


as the 


sails 
breeze 


while the ship 


( proa 
were taken in f ) ls 


was increasing 
left the land at 

Sy seven o clot 
1 which at intervals pe 
waves, was all that was 
land of New South Wales ; 
lost and 
swelling 


f seven or eight knots 
; the reflecting light 
promontory ered 
easing 

* to us of the 
distance, 

of the 
rour heads, could 


this 
nought 


too was soon in 
foam 


e dark seud ov 


but tl 

waves, and t 
be seen from the ship 
At eight bells, the fore and main top-sails 
were mizen top-sails and 


other necessa- 


double-reefed, the 

handed, and every 
ry preparation made for a stormy night. which 
had now every reason toexpect. The ship 
ran before the wind under this snug sail till 
about half-past ten o'clock, when she unfortu- 
nately broached too in a squall, and split every 
aft 


periect I 


main-course 


we 


t: the gale soon in- 
and blew the 
anvas out of the b« while the shreds 
that remained pendant to the yards cracked 


sail fore and then s¢ 


creased to a irricane, 
‘ 


yit-1 pes, 
dreadfully in the wind, and reminded us of the 
independent firing of a body of infantry ; the 
ship ran at the rate of ten knots an hour, and 
rolled tremendously; both quarter-boats were 
washed away from the davits, and several other 
articles were washed overboard, which it was 
impossible to prevent. Heavy showers of rain, 
accompanied by squalls of wind, 
added considerably to the horrors of the night 


About 


which was uncommonly dark and cold 
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half-past twelve o'clock we had an opportunity 
of witnessing a phenomenon which has fre- 
quently attracted the attention of mariners, in 
a heavy squall of wind and rain: a luminous 
appearance, apparently about the size of a 
forty-two pound shot, attached itself to the 
main-topmast head, where it remained about 
half an hour st 
ance, and to melt into ¢ 
fire 
out on the 


when it | its gl 
seemed 


whit 


minutes t 

na, thoug 

stormy weat I msidered 
tious seame n 

ing eV 

was foret 

ot 


t 


admits 
evinces 
tach 
strange 
The gale 


till the m 


ceased 


Lip 


the cours« 
high 


direction f 


and 


she made 
the Lith 
made Cat 
ing the bre 
sails were 
in each 
the afte 
at the r 
ter be 
great vi 
thrown 


! 
lence 


nued to harde 
her larboard 
strike violent 


ly 


into her | 
All hands 
pumps, but 
«creased in 
mast was 
ing tne si 
that she 
short time 
were consignt 
ing the 
Vivid flas 


mined the 


desired 


es of | 


peals of th 
the crashing ¢ he si CKS 


ana 


rie ot the aren 


dismal ¢ 
rain tell 


the 


uinty of the 


while in tor 
fate that 
those 
who have been in the like unfortunate predi 


crowded on deck, 


rents, added to the uncer 


awaited us, can only neeived by 


cament. Those who, after witnessing the 


yes 
se] carrying them over the foaming billows in 


all the pride of her glory and her strength, and 


while the crew fearless of danger, and 


were 


exulting in their fancied security, have in a 
moment found themselves dashed 
tatal or rock 


fondly deemed was bearing them to fame, for- 


against a 


shoa and the ship, which they 


tune, or the shores of a long-lost home, become 
a dismal wreck, with but instant 
death before them—those only can conceive 
the dread tumult of our minds in these awful | 


no prospec t 


Wreck of the Royal Charlotte. 


| moments of suspense, when the portals of eter 

nity seemed open to receive us 
Lieutenant Clinton, Dr. Nisbett, Capta 

Dick, and the chief officers of the ship, wer 
seen every where on deck, encouraging t 
men to direct all their efforts to the pumps 
while C iptain ( 

» watching every 


the only means of eseape 
byn remained on the poo} 

le chance of ieving his ship, and issu 
the 


that calm ¢ manner 


necessar} rders for her preservatior 


bes} 
and death, al 


of a Brit 


which 
mind su r tu danger 


in the character 


r bows in 


a are 
cked the mer 
re wrought 


Ss al opes re 
iv h I 


the 


threw 


ma 


rppr 


er lar! beam e! 
N.N.E. al 


reet, W 


out her ow? 
hich | 

} 
y perpendicular i 


ikers 


is they rolled ! 


eastward of the s 
er than the oth 
de appare ntly did not ris 
the hea 


decks, an emu 


CK, whe 
ring the 
brought from Sydney 
ove rb 1 


1ad 
was thrown 
ng the 


ng over the tops of 


surf made 
ki 
k, and at other times, wi 

aided by a current which 

1 His moti 

», and confirmed an 

for a 

Privates 


he sho 
, t ble n | 
rracticabie : 


water 


i 


and James Mur} hy, ~ 


10 2th, 
of the 41st, ve uN 
receiving 
to the 
remained alongside, and, watching an of 
tunity the surf rolled in, com 
themselves to its fury, with the good W 


7 . 
ali on board for 


lunteered to go to the bank 
lowered 
ck of the fore-mast whi 


on hemsei 


pe rinission, 


on wre 


WwW hen 


their suecess and sate retur 
tre 


They were thrown a considerable distance 


want of 
selves \ 


no cove 
vens ; 
proachi 


m the | 


Wier or 


} 
sot SW 


ity of 


Vo 





of eter 


them as fr iplaly 
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» ship tow ards the bank, but the rece holes in the shingle, and raised ridges of sand 
I i stones on their weather sides to defend 


vave, unwilling to part with its prey, hroug! and 

them from the inclemency of the night air, 

pe with its violence, or ste n the back which was now getting damp and chill 

yecarry them « ‘ About half-flood a heavy shower of rain came 
issed ind continued till nearly half ebb; at high 

ter the tide was almost level with the top of 


curt beat entirely over it, so 


stre! 


back; no human 


fraught that threatened t 


but they had scarcely 


A; 
when they were met b 


rown so far bank, and the 


venturers were for nearly four hours 


to gain ane V eur 
rocks before rned; afl most constant p to the middle in water , 
t out in f wretched manner holding 
vr women clinging 
children to them, 


int Lance 
delivered of 
tore the sh p 
t alinost pe 
it youth and 
iF 1 the com 
bled het 

ee ot for 

yan; but her in 
inclemency ol 
ind untortu 
inprotected, 
cks of Frede 
wre of the sol 
! the ship im 
uuild not hold 
ermined those 

s the day-tide 
they pre ferred 
that ‘of being 

nm sue should 
increased 

» day, and the 

r the women 

ed by placing 

f cedar planks 

which had drift 
l« vi red with 
brought trom 

this hurricane 
trom the arr, 

\ obliged to 
the surf would 

1 the prece ding 
estroyed the foun 
away most of the 
macht ashore A 
red on board, who 
ons and water 

on the bank were 
nd releve d each 
re was no easy 
ingerous to disen 
les, the nig! ilongside, and diffi 
uugh the heat in the d he rocks to the bank, se 
win England in the mon f y Or wu t sometimes required 
after sunset becomes etre ] united rts of ht or ten men; but 
bank d away r | when the iad i . few trips on board, and 
un | with the roughness of the 

at 


and when the fire o he 
of fuel, the peop' mM m ve 
elves very uncomfortably situate Ly; e ‘ re lowered over the sid 
no covering but the rloomy cal \ I i ! ind hauled out of the surf v th 
roonless nig % \ ul | . matin many places there was wate! 
: : ( Tl the 1. iT ai ‘ f fac litate 


want of a supply 


vens; a long and n 
proaching, and the flood-tide rapid! 
othe bank, while y I 
Wier or not it would 


“ ling 

rflow ver ome apparent that the 
~ ] ; r ’ i 

ul swept into the ¢ For th ' only ve rescued trom our d 

ity of the women and « hildren the I plorable ' ty 
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our being able to make our distress known, it | were ly yed in building a flat-bot 
g | 5 1 

was determined by the captain to fit out the rnier resort, in the event 

long-boat, the only one now remaining, and le ir relief; and, although 


ndeavour to make some port on the coast of perate, we were not 


‘ 
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mmething unexpected either had or was about | thoms from the bank; Mr. C., the carpenters, 


take place, and some of the people who had | and several men remaining on board 
ended the stage sung t, “a-sail' asa About seven o'clock the surf be gan to beat 


the bank, and by nine the provision casks 


urselves 
ush of the 
1 ters 
we closed in 
the receding wave 
‘Towards high 
ra few seconds, 
nur breath, when 

tin 
ned by the 
away, with 
with them 
accoutre- 
that from time 
r remained but a 
knocked about 
et wo of which 
» the ship, of the 
his right knee so 
n his death a 

ney 
and Lieutenant 
situation from 
ty, ordered 
1 purpose 
ving to the 
ind we 
int Me Don 
t the boat 
smal] line, 
tl the be at to 
ne cur 
ex- 


sent us 
n which 
us off our 


moorings 
imong the 
by the haw- 


| she grounded 


igusty every 
ie wreck 
the people 
got 

and 

ind, after a 
landed us in 
icquainted 











* Oh! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer | beyond all enduranes 
. maids, inn-keepers, the whole inn establishmen 
would throw him into an ague, and his listen 


They find the red-cup moss where they « 


And they chase the 








would be heart-broken and eloquer 


Beds, provisions, har 


an abhorrence of the fac ulty of speer 


For those reasons I determined to travel 
taking my chance for brown bread, 
, and the innumerable colonists 


heath-flower blooms 


Content thee, boy 





wnec 


beds have been heirs to since thei 


I soon plunged 
} 





band tt 


hie Ke ridges 


fixed in its tossing 
ghty mother of vi 
s are thick sown 
1an who suddenly lifting 
t one of these valleys 
lure of all the hues 
intain above, risin 


ivens, through ¢ 
1 with its pecu 


‘ness comes on, tu 
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The Carbonaro. 


ud to see a traveller for the double purpose of 
earing the news and disposing of their wine 
at a fair price, were, as usual, hospitable, and 


good tune My guide had been in the right, 


fur in a few minutes the wind began to blow 


with tremendous violence, and short heavy 
dashed against the lattices 
Other fugitives soon came rushing in, and the 
supper-t ible « x! 


¢ 
rushes of 


rain 


ubited a curious variety of phy- 
siognomies, from the plac id superficies of the 


German, up to the eager torment of the 


French- 
mans face, and the st 
man of Italy 


before 


renuous se! 
The st 


Ciost d our by 


sitiveness of 
the rm deepe ned, 


no means silent 


and 
we had 
entertainment, its roars and 
tinguished all lighter t 
spoke 


alit 


gusts had extin- 
and the few that 


pics 
. t 4 
spoke only of the cor nial themes, ava- 
hes, eruptions, and 


land and 


ymgratulated me on having reached their roof 


ed with haughty expression 


his eyes darted 
fire 


his hands were clenched, and bounding 
from his seat, he rather charged than paced 
In another moment, all this 
. and with true Italian versatility 
» flung himself back on his seat, : 
what he called his 
said he, 


before any 


about the room 
was changed 


laughing at 
* But, 

it is well that it was not performed 
of the gentlemen below 
for this very house was the scene of an 
extraordinary affair but 


‘extravaganza 


cowled 
stairs, 


i few years ago 


I begged for the story, which I preferred, as 


an alleviation, to his politics 


and he indulged 
me at length, which I 


have tried to condense 
into the following outline 


Two ve irs ago, the whol sicil 


in world rang 
with the beauty of Ca sconti, the only 
hest 1 ! t 


daughter ol itania 


the ri In 


fathers and 
mucl sideration of the 


Carolina 


this island, alliances are 
ithout 
Ss and da 


take any 
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to be persuaded that my eyes were leas dexter taken for 
us than his own eagle ones 


a pleasantry of some of the fair 
pointed | enslavers, who sat “the richest flowerets ¢ 
nalazzo the feast. ind 1 forgo I The 


ibterrancan 

se ina } t t i tul More re 

« st h ) I i ca ! ark ( i I ve be lieRed him 
the superb e1 er was accounts 1 | se 1 the tota ge ioning of all 
uty from their 


the innu 

infourty tr 

verve rked s that h come fami 
Parties on th I ( \ 


and 


suppers; and nothing ¢ 
of inhaling the c« 
atmosphere of the 
supper, a fragment 
valdi's cover, with 

all This piece of 
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were well enough accus- took himself to his bed with the thankfuli on her 
impaigner, escaping amghts rest, wiv Heavet 

! curtail re the ¢ ids of Heavy « No 

for a t S ‘ é hen he awoke next morning he found the ue. | 
ountable | whole household in a state of contusion | for the 
Marchese had received despatches from N vot hay 


lis 
was, that he 
way under t i 
about to be r ed or rled. But his les during the night, ordering his immediat “ Ne 
s mouth | attendance, and had go off. The court-yar “ Ha 
is useless was soon cleared of the equipages of the n heretic 
t ind am @ the rest, Vivaldi, who h 

“Ha 
tne cro 
the unt 

urs 

La ( 


sing t 


Diesse¢ 
urity, 
ke thy 
rdours 


ho rie 
He 
nitent ; 
He 
heen tl 
tuture, 
to our 
Your bh 
“ QO} 
the pe 
ands, 
her fin 
inured 
“Ww 
the Fs 
hair 


swear I 

vunded in | , ; 
nitaraaliere was sudden confusion in the ca . slowly raised his grey eye to her counte- I Confes 
vern. ‘The lights were ext i on nance, and as g , a flush of crus er sO 
and in a few minutes the whole assem) spread down to her very bosom nquire 
vanished, as if they had sunk throug ‘“ Strange doings indeed,” she unconsciously It w 
eternal rock of the walls urimt d, and then fell 


I 


into musing, and stood The 


After a long pilgrimage through the bow ] \ er hands tw ned in each other frailt, 


j i 
of the cavern, Vivaldi at last wound his j «“ You are feverish, my child,” said the 


out into the moonlight, and found himself in | ther in a soothing tone, * and should take ad sutio 
one of the pleas ire-grounds of the palazzo v tut the scirocco has been blowing “B 
Whatever might have been his surprise, he ght, and nothing can resist it I hope that seuns 
was gl 1d to find Ut! ) rdventures were not i will not be like the 


t be extended fa I 3 f ! Santa Mar Lio? 














on her knee, and lifting up her hands te 





Heaven 
Now, daughter, my time draws to its 

ose. Make your confession. Have you longed 
for the pomps and vanities of the world since 
you have been here ? 

“ Never, for a moment,” was firmly replied. 

“ Have you read any of those books that the 
heretic English, and the half heretic French, 
are scattering round the island 

“ None, holy Father 

“Have you never regretted the equipages, 















the universal homage, that would have been 
yours, if you had accepted the—— 






sing from her knee, and with a look less like 


pledge, 








n acknowledgment than a 






ternly pronounced, * Never No poverty 
uld be so poor, no humiliation so degraded 





» suffering so bitter, as make me ever 








rm2 wish to be the wife of that traitor and 
jurdere r 

The crimson of her cheek had sunk t 
eadly pale, and her eye had lost its almost 
iritual brightness before the Confes igvain 





woke 
“ Daughter, 
With sentiments like these, 
the and glory of the 
went to the scaffold and the 

Avnes, died uttering ] 
St. Catherine, with the wheel be 
und the fire under her feet 


proposals of the 





sentiment like those do you 





nour the holy 





church, 
l rs tla 


ime 





rgins pride 





stake. St 


} 





nd St such su 





fore 





vows 





would not re 


heathen 





er, 
ive the impious 
Blessed is the praise of that more than vestal 
urity, that will own no earthly spouse, but 


ke the flame on the altar, points all its holy 









rdours above 





hearts of those 





their hearts were not as the 
ho neither marry nor are given in marriaye 
He paused, and cast a glance upon the pe- 
nitent; but her eye was fixed upon the ground 
He returned to the topic. “ Could they have 
heen the glory of the past, and the light of the 
future, ifthey could have stooped their thoughts 









to our perishing, worthless, and sinful nature ? 





Your heart, my daughter, is like ——— 
“Oh, not like theirs, holy Father, 
the penitent, as she plunged her face in her 
ands, the tears absolutely gushing through 
her fingers. “Oh, not 

mured, “ for I love 
“What do I hear, holy saints 
the Father, as he flung himself back in his 
hair 
“Wildly, devotedly, for life and death I 
love : vi 
“ And if not the Marchese Spontini, whom 
She seemed fainting ; the 
Confessor raised her the gave 


as she re 





sighed 






she mur- 





like theirs,’ 






e} iculated 







shuddered, and 





from vround, 





her some water, and yvered, again 
inquired the name 

It was the name of my Lieutenant 

The Confessor gave a deep sigh over human 

Ity, and painfully acknowledged that the 
eye of youth was not to 







be restrained by the 





cautious wisdom ol age, and holy seciusion 







“ But, dear dauchter, have you known this 
Stranger lone’ the habits of a soldier's lite are 
seidom tf ivourable toa sing kk passion Mi iy ne 





vy, may he 





not have loved others less lovely 
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La Carolina anti ipated the name, by half 


Could they have done this, if 


The Carbonaro. 





not at this moment be following his giddy fan. 
cies among the fair daughters of the island?” 

La Carolina cast an instinctive glance at the 
mirror; and who that saw her could think of 
her finding a rival? She was the perfection of 
Italian beauty. There was victory in her ra- 
diant smile 

The Confessor obtained the whole story of 
their loves; the secret meetings, the serenades, 


| the exchange of letters, the plans of retiring 


the crowd of attendants, the titles, the jewels, | 


from Sicily to the Milanese, where Vivaldi's 
connexions lay. The Father listened to the 
whole detail, which La Carolina gave with the 
delighted confidence of young passion 

And now,” said he, rising from his seat, 
and in a voice of sudden authority, “ I com- 


mand you, daughter, to discard this man from 


your heart, for he is a villain 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, she 
could not have been more overwhelmed. She 
felt her senses failing her, and as if she had 
determined to know the whole depth of her 


she carried it with her to the 


mustortune befor 

grave, she flew to the casement, and gasping 

i r. bade him réveal this whole horrid secret 
The ¢ fessor then, in the meekest tone, 
1d with the tenderest reluctance to hurt her 

feclings by abrupt disclosure, suffered himself 

to ed, question by question, into a highly 

c ure detail of the festivities under the root 


of the Marchese. Vivaldi was described as the 
most animated of the company, and repaying 
admiration by the most particular 
atte The names of some women, of 
equally elevated rank and dubious character, 
were forced from the unwilling narrator, and 
before he left the apartment, the lovely penitent 
was in a state bordering upon a broken heart 
In the evening he returned, for he had found 
it impossible to leave her in that state of mind, 
and had luckily prevailed on his prior to send 


the re 


ntions 


} another of the brethren to Trepani as his sub 


stitute. He found La Carolina recovered from 
her dejection, but the fever of her heart seem 
ed to have been only transferréd to her brain 
She had assumed a light and fantastic gaiety 
talked of the morning's discovery with some 
thing of contemptuous ridicule—and, wiping 
away a tear, which she declared was the last 
that she should ever shed, avowed herself tired 
of the monotony of the cloister, and willing to 
return into the living world. The Confessor 
was “ charmed with so salutary a renovation,” 
and while he regretted that “ 
should lose so fair an ornament,” 
that “convents were not made for all minds.’ 
He now turned to an escrutoire, to write a 
note to her father, communicating the change 
But he had scarcely written a line when his 
* The hand which seized it 
was as cold as ice. La Carolina stood over him 
The face to which he looked up was of sepul 
chral paleness, its intensely black eyes shot upon 
him as if they could read his soul, and the Con 
fessor felt himself in the power of a lunatic 


single blessedness 
yet allowed 


hand was arrested 


“Can I have been deceived said she ina 
shuddering tone “ There is treachery in eve 
ry wind that blows over this island. There is 
treachery in the palace but there is tenfold 


treachery in the convent As vou hope to 
leave this spot a livine man, tell me, heve 1 
As sli spoke, she drew 


not been deceived 
a Ww 


3K 
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a atiletto from her robe, and held it glittering 
in the Confessur’s gaze. He was silent, and 
unable to resist. But the passion of the mo- 
ment had already fled, the stiletto dropped on 
the ground, and thi 
flung herself on the fauteuil, 
of Heaven and the man fi 


s fair and unhappy creature 
imploring pardon 


vr the outrage 





He saw that th for deadly conviction 
had arrived, and it was not wasted. He drew 





letters 
would not add to 
it you doubted my story of 
the guilt of that man, to whom, in an unguard- 
ed moment, you had given your innocent affec- 
tions. Do you recognise this hand 

She glanced th a burning 
look. “It is 
answer 

“ Then read what he has writt 


from his bosom some 
“ Daughter, I 
your distress 


willingly 


over t 


was the 


It was a letter to a ex rated low, th 
Lady Aure 1 Metz of remarkable beauty, 
and known to hay en the mistress of the 
Marchese It i i with some sar 
raillery upon Vivaldi’s d mof La Caroli 
na, and a contemptuous des« ition of he yor- 
trait, which 
lover's sacrifices at the shrine of this new 1 
tress 

La Carolina read the satire with a bitter 


serti 


ippeare 1 to have | n among the 











amile, and return t. At length she s 
with an effort This letter must be a forget 
My portrait could not have been g » to 
be insult He m have for tten it 
he is not—villain enough to have « " 

The Confessor drew a small box { 1 his 
bosom watched it with a « ‘ ted 
eye, as it was slow! unfolded i ! Tr 
sion of pape s But suspense at ig 
agony ; sh isped it, tore open th eu 
velope, and with a llaugh k on the floor 
She did not faint ; she uttered no excla tion, 
but sat gazir i the fatal evidences h« 
hand holding it steadily bet her, wl wit 
the other she waved the Confessor awa But 
there was no att it on h part t 
he would have as soon approached lash 
lightning She at length laid down the p 


trait, and said Now - conduct me to the 
world—or to n rrave ; which you plea 
But the Confe 


He remained with her for an hour, a Dy 
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nad a 





ternate reasoning, and wily a ils to he 
sulted spirit, at lencth extracted recount 
the scene of Vi s encounter with the Car 
bonari, to which she had been con yed, s 
knew not by what means, the night befor 
and from which, after having been from an ad 
joining cha r an eye-witness of the whol 
overpow't ring ¢ I ! ‘ ’ sh i ad | ' i or t 
in the same mysterious manner. 7 Contes 
sor took down her evidence. and wit ew 


On the same 1 
bed by an order from 
flung into a dungeon of 
had then been for 
cealment of criminals 


the go 
this « 
some time used for the con 
whom it might be incon- 


to the public knowledge 


vernment, ¢ 





onvent 


venient to expose 
His arrest was aces 
that as h 


Carbonarit was ascert 


instruction ing affiliated with the 


uined upon the most un 


shot 


testimony, he was to be 
in twelve hours 


answerable with 


which 


mpanied with the additional 
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Vivaldi had faced death familiarly for years 
But he had made up his mind to die by a can 
non-ball, and this obscure mode of leaving th: 
world roused up his bold spirit to indignatior 
He threatened all the 
land, with the vengeance of the regi 
swore, that if he must die 
trial, and in sight of his 


monks, nuns, and nobles 


finally 
: 
it must be by publi 
accusers 
This would have been refused, but there was 


bject to be answered by its admission ; ar 


in © 
to his request that a letter should be delivered 
to Carolina Visconti, the priest attending let 
out upon him the whole intelligence at once, 
that his beloved was the him 
This produced a storm of 
nd father a tool of 


witness against 
rage he called the 


liars and assassins 





revere 
execrated the desperate cruelty that ¢ 
thus doubly strike the heart of a dying ma 
called down the vengeance of human natur 
on the rrupt and sanguinary injustice of t 
tribunals, and still d nded proof. 

The priest withdrew, and La Carolina, dress 
ed inu and scarcely able to stand, w 
led in i sprung towards her, and tlu 
lit m her neck with wild delight 
She stood silent, {no more resisted, nor re 
turned his embrace, than if she had been 
statu He drew back, and gazed on her u 
sad silence 


I did not think th 
u d have been he re B 





ur next meeting Ww 














you look pale, and | fear you have been u 
3 wing her head upon his shoulder, a 
rhed as if her heart was breaking 
He pressed his lip to her cheek, and the 

rem ved for some time in this deep raptu 

of sorrow. At length he broke the silence, a 

tal r her hand, said My Carolina, as it w 

hope of my soul that you should be my 
wil re let 1 ivy, even in this dungeon 
take han ind pledge ourselves to heaven 

She withdtev hand with a convulsi 

We t together,” murmure 
he he t the retiring hand 

It sto « I f were the words u 
t y the « olate girl 

Her ear, t that you willbe my wif 
ur ‘ t re her. — : 

Your wife i¢ exclaimed, starting back 
with “Your wife! I who am your 
m ‘ 

ble ed dismated, but she seemed to have 
ind all her streng 1 of mind, and pointing to 
stone seat, made him sit down, and with 

f tf e went through the who 

det f what s called her “ treachery 

They sat t tl for an hour, during wh 

Vivaldi had « red up the mystery of the let 

ters and t tu the one as having bee 

forges ther stolen from the jewell 

witl iom iad been left to be reset v 

some of her hair. There was in all this 


strange mixture of delight and agony; and 
the passion of these two noble creatures never 
burned with a more t 


intense flame than at the 


when it was so near extinction for ever 


period 
The world was utterly forgotten, when the rol 
La Ca 


ofa mufiled drum struck on their ear 


rolina, starting at the sound, flung herself u 
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eare. Bher lover's arms, determined not to be sepa- 
can- Brated from him even in the grave. A hasty 
z the Hstep.came forward from the door, at which a 
ition. Higure had been long listening unseen in the 
obles Bitwilight of the dungeon. “The time is come, 
regi- Haid he; “ yours, sir, to die the death of a trai- 
L di tor, and yours, signora, to obey the will of your 
f his Hiriends, and insult men of honour no more.”- 
He attempted to force her away Vivaldi 

>was Beorung upon him with the fury ofa tiger. In 

An he straggle, his hand struck off the intruder’s 
vered ask, and he saw the Marchese He exclaim- 
g let Bed, “ Spontini “So, have you found me, 
once then, muttered his antagonist, drawing a pis- 
him. Hitol from his bosom Vivaldi grasped it, and 
d the vith Carolina fainting on his arm, had the vi 
ssins sour and dexterity to wrest it from his hand 
co Spontini, foaming with wrath, drew a ] 
ma t before he could pull the trigger, 

ir ul fired—the roof was covered with the vil- 








it ns brains 
was a ch 


hand of Provid Vi- 
ead man’s mask, flung the 


The door lay « per 
upe, as if by the ence 
ildi put on the d 
tung oak over his shoulder, and carrying his mis- 
ess in his arm, made his way up from the 
ult All impediment see med to have been 
refully removed He met neither monk nor 
filitary in the house I'he garden gate was 
he saw at a short dis 


en tance some grooms 
with horses ; they made signs to him to ap- 
roach. Whether fi 


ture. No words were exchanged 
masks, and were evidently placed there 


riends or enemies he must 





The men 


re 
rsome sinister purpose. Vivaldi mounted a 


laced on another, 


re 


t 
id they all set off at full g¢ illop to the sh 


ed horse, his mistress was 


ytu There a barge was lying, with its sails up, 
t ready for instant flight he attend 
them on board, and the barge fl 
‘ nd 

“ My regiment 
rdered to Lucca ; 
if service, a party of us had gone down to 
vend a day or 4wo at Livorno. We had been 
sraving on the sea-shore, when our eyes were 


ints put 
sw before the 
said the Italian, “ had been 
and in one of the intervals 


ght by the richness and swift sailing of a 


thing, 


Wlucea, a highly gilded and ornamented 
ut swept like a feather along the water. We 
it at the landin when I 
name called out by a wild-looking 
covered 
with beard, and thin as a grey-hound. Con 
eive our astonishment, when we found that it 


de to meet 
ird my 


yure, as sallow-faced as an Indi 


iv-place 


ve B was our comrade, the gallant Lieutenant Vi- 
ng to Bvaldi, in proper person. His companion was 

y disdainful flame, and the general Sicilian 
wonder, the | of the lovely, the be 
y witcher of all he Carolina Visconti Her 
lendid had been a 
but 


se- 


oveliest 
irts, 
and commanding beauty 
the convent 


ind the 


rave 





t 


Chit irity in which she found herself at once, 


ndant and sparkling 


much neé 


with er features a sort of redu 
that was, | think, 
soul. Her beauty was poete We all 
d, that if Canova would 1 an Image 
t Animated Pleasure, she was the finest model 
For her lovel 
i l, _ 


ippiness, 
hel 
ever rre uke 


ness, there was 


Fasc 


“The secret history of the whole tr 


the world 


re it one word amone us ition 


insac 


ton is not difficult to one acquainted with the 








The Carbonaro—Time’s Changes. 
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| scenes that for the last half dozen years have 
been playing in this unlucky island. That 
mountain,” said he, pointing to tna, whose 
brow was now growing rosy in the first dawn, 
“is not an unfair emblem of the whole nation- 
al spirit. Luxuriant and even noble qualities 
with an eternal fire within, sometimes burst- 
ing out to the devastation of what, Heaven 
knows, has been sufficiently devastated alrea- 
dy, and at all times enawing aw ay the bowels 
of the land. ‘The only difference, I am afraid, 
is, that daylight will never rise upon it 
‘ Spontini a profligate, who loved wo- 
had determined on making himself 
This he might have 





was 
men, and 


master of La 


tried in ordinary cases by his ordinary means 
of bribery or violence pen rejection, 
and her un ded pref another, had 





put him upon the exer a cooler but more 





complete vengeance hing 1s more extra- 
ordinary than the prodigal weste of brains in 
which a thorough gen umong my country- 





men will indulge, when scorn has put him on 
his mettle. Spontini had resolved to give his 
rival over to the seaflold; but this was not 
enough, he resolved to make his mistress lead 
him there. For that purpose, he had plunged 
him into a meeting of the Carbonari, who 
assembled, m squed as Greeks and Romana, 
weekly, under his ve ry banquetting-room ; 
Spontini being in fact at once a Carbonaro 
and a spy, and thus providing for himself, 
however matters might turn out La Caroli- 


from her convent, which dared 
of this powerful reprobate, 
to stand as a future witness against her unfor- 

r. In infinite terror, and with a 
throat, she had suppressed all 
yne, till her horror of his 
words, * Swear not at 
a By whom they had been placed before 


rriec 





, 
ireed out the 


ndoing fi 


him at supper he could never discover. The 
coincidence, however, prevented his taking 
the ith The rest followed as a matter of 
{ rset 

‘Spontini had come in disguise into the 
dungeon, for the scarcely less than infernal 

irpose of delighting himself with the last 
ugonies of the parties. His exultation, how- 
ever, was too irrestrainable, and his coming 
forwards a fi minutes too soon exposed him 
to the pistol, which will never do a more de 
served act of justice, though it should be the 
succedaneum tor all modes of sending a scoua- 
drel out of the world rhe grooms and the 


barge were arrangements of the Marchese for 
carrying off La Carolina to a retreat among 
the Appenines, where, | believe from my soul, 
that he had once figured as an experimentalist 


on the purses of merchants and travellers from 


your own rich and locomotive country But 
it is day The matins are 1 nyvring ; and unless 
we go to bed, we shall both be set down for 
Carbonan Addio, signior 

LL 
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ichild, a helpless clild, 


Id 


THerRe W 
Full of vain fears and fancies wi 
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That often wept, and sometimes sul d 
Upon its mother’s breast ; 
Feebly its meanings stammered out 
And tottered tremblingly about, 
And knew no wider world without 
Its little home of rest 
There was a boy, a light-heart boy 
One whom no troubles could annoy 


Save some lost sport, or shattered toy 
Forgotten in an hour 

No dark remembrance 

No future fea its 


tut joy betore 


troubled hin 
math could dim 
SWill 


his eves would 


1 tower 


Knew nor 


weel wounds 
Ile thought bul of two sott b 
He sought no 
And sweeter | I s saddes 


Than mu 


There was a man, a wary man 
Whose bosom nurs'd full many 


For making | 


plan 
ife’s contracted span 
A path of gain and gold ; 
And how to sow 
And how to swell his shining heap, 
And how the wealth acquired to keep 
Secure within its fold 


and how to reap 


There was an old, old, grey-haired one 

On whom had fourscore winters done 

Their work appointed, and had spun 
His thread of lite so fine. 

That scarce its thin line could be 

And with the slightest touch, | ween 

T would be as it had never been, 
And leave behind no sign 


seen, 


And who were they, those five, whom fate 
Seemed as strange contrasts to create 
That each might in his different state 
Che other's pathways shun 
I tell thee that that infant vain 
That boy, that youth, that man 
hat crey who did 
So various 


beard, oads 


fhey were one 
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DEATH-BED SCENES 
CONVERSATIONS 
Warton, D. D 


*ro Londor 


AND PASTORAT 
Buy the te J 


Edited hy his 


ons. | 


Tuts book offers to our 
didactic literature very desirabl: 


L specimen ¢ 
ind we may 


almost say unique. ‘The form, indeed, is one 
for 
it pervades almost every department of learn 
ing, and has obtained in every age, and in al 
most every country. We have dialogues an- 
cient and modern, of the living and of the 
dead ; conversations in chemistry, history, and 
political economy ; and in our own age espe- 


cially, there is scarcely a single subject of hu- 


with which we are sufficiently conversant 


Warton’s Death-bed Scenes. 


man inquiry, however recondite or abstrus 
which has not been brought level to the av 
rage intellect of our countrymen, through t 
familiar and accommodating channel. 8 

amidst all this profusion of imterloc utory dis 
cussion, while so many imaginations have bee 

at work, and so much ingenuity has been dis 

played, in facilitating the acquisition of varions 

now! no one before has undertaken th 
humble but useful task of illu’trating the mos 
important of all sciences, that of liring a 
/ 2 collection of conversations lik 

ns which have actually taker 

ninister and his parishioners 

ffecting circumstances ¢ 

And yet 


bly involve subjects so 


there ist 
think, on which so grea 
in be brought to bear 
mich such Vivid impressions can & 


extensive 


none by w 


made, and such various and Pou 


mav be effected 

y concerned are placed 
a situation of the deepest interest. They ar 
standing on the confines of both worlds, and th 
next inevitable step brings them to their eter 
nal portion of good or evil. What that portion 
may be is then the great concern, which mus 
occupy all their thoughts, especially in ther 
conversations with their ministers; and, how 
ever broken or artless may be the history 
their past or present experience, it must be 
matter of pregnant instruction to such of th 
living as will attend to it, to know from what 
sources their hopes and fears may be derived 
at such an hour; while on the other hand, 
the part sustained by the minister, the excite 


+ 


The persons ¢ hie fly 


ment under which he converses, combined w 
his clearer views, and more correct application 
of gospel truth, must give an unction anda 
elevation to his teaching, which under other 
uuld scarcely be expecte 
But these lessons, valuable and important as 
have hitherto availed but little for the 
of the generality of mankind. It is 
possible that men in health and 
strength should voluntarily seek for instru 


circumstances ¢ 
they are 


} 


to ¢ Xpe ct 
tion amidst the gloom of sickness and of deat 
that the youthful and the gid 
need of 


ind least of all, 


se who stand most in 


ich scenes in search of 
account therefore we should be grate 


f any who w 


one 


home to our minds the s 
g, stripped of the 

i the sight of the scenes 

! senire 


laaly may 


hi the 
ve directly ) ha work st 


mpared with that eh may 
ved 
The 


one of the 


indire 


ted from it in the impr ministr 


of the rvy themselves Visitat 


the sick is acknowledged to be 


1 ult as well as one of the most imp 
functions of the Christian ministry ; 
much sound and ready knowledge to p 
and considerable judgment to select, what | 
once consistent with gospel truth, and suita 
and thoug 


and applicable in every case y 
been left by pious an 


excellent rules have 
good men, for the guidance of their successors 
through these trying scenes, yet so various an 
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nplieated are the cases which are presented 
io them, and so different the characters and 
associations of the minds in which they occur, 
that such rules have always been found defec- 
tive. There is scarcely a young clergyman, 
however zealous and well disposed, who does 
yot find himself embarrassed at the first for 
want of more particular directions; and some 
there are who never arrive at any success in 
function : 
not so much from want of taste or indus- 


this important during their whole 


ives 
try in their profession, but because having met 
with dithculties in the first instance not easily 


overcome, they have hastily distrusted their 


own powers and given up the matter 
spair 
Now we have often t 


f death-bed dialogues, 


hought that a collection 
drawn from the life, ju 
large 


long and 
ind able 


the 


ciously selected from a 
of an 
urranged under some 


divine, and 


industrious 
of 
eads of Christian instruction, might be very 
It cannot 


t good foundation 


rience 
most unportant 
serviceable in supplying this defect 
weed be expec ted to give 
tor the offic e 
sound and careful reading of the scripture s,m 


This must be sought only in a 


m earnest desire for the spiritual good of their 
flocks, and some competent knowledge of the 
human mind; but it may teach them a readi 
ness and firmness in the application of these 
qualities. By showing what arguments have 
been found awakening or convincing in certain 
eases, they may learn how to deal with others 
which resemble them. It 
house, too, from which might be extracted ap- 
ppved answers to 


would be a store 


many common objections, 
short solutions to common difficulties, and easy 
refutations of many painful errors, which some 
inspire the with 
hope, and sometimes scatter unnecessary dark 


umes mind presumptuous 
ness and terror around the bed of death 


Under these impressions we hail wit! 
satisfaction the work which is now 
The author, or compiler, is Dr 
what place we do not know, no 
right to communicate it if we did 


Lnnounces 
Warton 
r would it be 
It may sa 
tisfy, however, a proper curiosity to re late, that 


he was once the incumbent of a large and po 


mlous parish in the neighbourhood of 
ir and that he has long 
th those over wh | 
unt 
tantly resident and 
ot 


1 he deser 


opolis, 
of his ste 


his « 


ners, which he left to be 
for the benefit of 
of them should be 
nore will afterwards 


pu 
posterity 

specimens 
be publis 


same store, which we are gl 
various and abundant 

Such are under which 
this work has been offered to the With 
respect to the manner in which it has been 
executed, we should have been better pleased 
tonsidering the novelty of the task, that our 


the circumstances 


have tormed their own opinions 
rom the extracts which will be produced trom 


t; but as this volume is submitted to us as the 


readers would 


I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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pectation will be realized,) we think it our 
duty to express thus early our opinion; be 
cause, if it should carry any weight, it may 
possibly have an influence upon the disposition 
of what remains 

We confess then, that although the editor 
has executed his task with great industry and 
ability, it does not come up entirely to the 
high notion we had formed of what was attain- 
in such an undertaking. Weare by no 
ear, however, at whose door the fault 
whether the reasons 
approved by the ge- 
Th 
rues actually held be- 
shioners, which, 
we 


able 


means ¢ 


l 
to be | i nor, indeed, 
ussign will be 
nerality of our readers. ' work professes to 
be a collection of dialo 
man and his par 
parties, could not, 
ven verbatim. Some alteration must take 
them pa ul but of what 
utters for the 
judgment of the editor. On these 
pol think that by doing too much he has 
essentially injured the effect; the substance 
may have been preserved, but the spirit has a 
xd deal evapor and there is less through- 
of nature and simplic ity than might, we 
think, have been preserved without injury to 
other points. The speeches of the minister 
(for such they often are) will be found too long, 
too flewing, and too argumentative, consider- 
ing the circumstances in which the parties are 
placed; and the answers and interruptions of 
his hearers too much in the style and language 
of their pastor 
Another circumstance detracts ex- 
ceedingly from the reality of the scenes, is a 
fact acknowledged in the preface by Dr. War- 
ton, that, for the sake of greater conciseness 
ind unity of subject, he has brought together 
into a single conversation, with a single per- 


son, What may have actually occurred in more 


ween aciergy 
considering the allow, 
to render 
und to what extent w 
ind 


its we 


ron ated 


which 


conversations and with more persons than one 
This we think wasanerror. Insuch a work it 
is not long and laboured discussions of doctrinal 
points for the instruction of divines, that we 
expect, but words of truth, and light, and com- 
fort gleaming upon the sick and dying, and 
and 
t is gained in the point of 


forming impressive lessons for the living ; 

are that what 
by such cratlings and interchanges, is 
nsated Dy the loss of freshness, 
ly of the 
he selection ot the ma- 
were startled 
‘ sustained dia- 
t which has no con- 
very little 
If it be in 
y to introduce us to the character of 


ve 


} 
Lsubyec 


scenes, and 


ne m wit! 


surely with pastoral conversations 


tended on 
Mr. 8 


cumbersome 


unbrook, it is much too laboured and too 
if on the other hand it is to be 
of the 
cannot 


considered as an independent 


misplaced, 
| 


portion 


work, it and we 


suppress our wonder how it came there 

With all these defects, however, the 
of Dr. Warton have a strong title to 
{t the 


ministers, who 


labours 


ne appro- 


bation of every member « lishment, 


sted 
ind particularly of its cannot 
fail of deriving much benefit from them 

The intention of the work is excellent, and 


precursor of others, (and we trust that the ex- | the lessons conveyed by it instructive, impres- 
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sive, and, as far as is consistent with the sub- 
ject, amusing. The opinions of the author are 
orthodox and sound; his stories well told; his 
arguments strongly put and ingeniously sup 
and the dialogue is for the most part 
and effect 


be found considerable point, 


ported ; 
sustained with great earnestness 
Occasionally will 


of character, and agreeabie turns 


nice traits 
both of expression and of thought; and now 
and then there peers above the surface a talent 
for humou which, though chastened and kept 
‘ i by the seriousness of the subject, is not 
without considerable interest Ot the good 
ness s of Dr. Warton’s heart it is 
mm ble to bt He was evident Liman ot 
the str est natural feeling, which his piety 
cont te f ten rather t itor nish 
te t Lie $ them 
1 notwithst Lhe nev t v n 











met ng t Ke ap rnan \ 
' vet whenever the ro ev i 
hus par é vas never ceased 
from t evang il rule of rejoicing with 
them that re e,and weeping with them that 
weep 
I'he first extracts we shall offer to our read 
ers are trom th second chapter, under the 
head of Atheism Mr. Sambrook, the per- 
n concerned, is thus introduced to us 
As | was sitting at home one rainy day 
na estiv er ed in the reparation of a 
sermon for the ft wing Su xy 
that t we er wou have secu i 
1 chance of being disturbed by v f i 
name of M Ss ibDTOOK Was l Hi 
was a considerable farmer, with wv m | had 
long wishe to have an opportunity of convers 
ing i which | had totally despa ed of 
tainu unless it might please Providence to in 
flict some reril : ity upon h | was 
well vare that the t « s present Visit 
was entirely ilar t I hoped to extract 
something spiritual out of it, and therefore put 
by my papers with great satis! 1 de 
sired tl he ut be rought int study 
\s rt it, ros ey the i ‘ 
re was itroe ‘ H and inner 
were rou r ers | gy 80 ich inter 
course with the ne ng n it there 
was a t cheert i s whole | 
air and gestures, which induced me at nee | 
to think that I might say what I se to him 
consistentiy with iy situation without the 
danger of giving him offence And certainly 
t emed necessary itimuch shou i 
at church I n er a set im is a 
cused of acts of u mon p wey id he | 
was rup h un i 1 ) ite t 
’ t of r Hi I thus estr ‘ i | 
himself trom 1 spiritual 1 it 3 s- | 
ed that he w 1 the pay- | 
ment of tithes mpelied | 
to hile » bill keh uer, | 
hich now brow 1@ } 
did not lov | th nhe s i iat 
was ist wilh ti Al ‘ ] ed it the 
es becaus t netin ed him to do 
ustice 


he 


aid, as | rose | 
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to meet him, ‘ about this Exchequer business 
I desired him to sit down, and I sat down my. 
selfnear him. ‘I did not think, sir,’ he began 
again, ‘ that you would have been so harsh with 
me, as to exchequer me.’ ‘1 am sorry,’ I an 
‘that you have made it necessary 
lawyer informed me that there was h 
Did he not 


swered, 
My 

other way of 
te to you upon the subject long He 
sllowed it. ‘ How times?’ | inquired 
He could not say how but I knew 


settling the account 


aco? 





many 
many times; 


that he had written often ‘Have you eve 
seen fi } | me red avcain : Yes, he said 


Hink itis a year agi 
1 not then fix a tume 














t t en ‘Why, to be sure I did 
is his a er But vy u did not fulfil your 
se, I suppose, by the event Did he 
te to you again, when the day had passed 
t ul I cannot deny but he did 
said Mr. Sambrook, very unwillingly, and not 
ul | p 1 with this system of questioning 
’ nswe r, which only compelled him to 
condemn himself out of his own mouth. How 
ever, | proceeded. ‘ You went to him, I pre 
sume, when matters were come to this extre- 
mit Roused at last, he exclaimed, ‘ No, 1 
‘ not, sir. Indeed we are so oppressed with 
tithes in this parish, that there is no bearing it 
Iw not aware,’ I re plied coolly, ‘of any op 
pr Pray tell me how much you have 
naid since | beeame rector ‘T cannot justly 
Sav it a moments notice was his answer 
Have you pa e hundred pounds I asked 
Not so much as that,’ he replied. ‘ Have you 
t t , I as i avaim ‘I can 
tt vere ‘without looking at my 
( ( r I saic be open and 
‘ ve you ever paid me any thing 
He Kf aov : ied and speechless I 
ress y ww, Mr. Sambrook, it is 
1 very ea matt for me to ascertain the 
truth, [ ret nee to my tithe-agent He 
a rest that he has called at your house so 
often, that s quite weary of it; and that he 
has never been e to obtain any money trom 
1 } i ‘ it of the produce ¢ f the land 
i 1 oO ) Is this true? Have you 
ever paid atarthing Speak honestly At last 
I t von turning the matter 
¢ . 3 é ld not recollect that he 
had ever paid ing ‘Well then,’ I said, 
Mr. Sambrook, y t least seem to have no 
reason to complain of being oppressed by tithes 
‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but this business has al 
ways been hanging over my head, and disturb- 
r me, and keeping me in hot water. One 
rt ector calls; the next day comes 
lw ve etter nd perhaps a few days ifter 
you write yourself.” ‘A pretty strong prool, 
i that we have done every thing to avoid 
law to put ve to the least possible ex- 
rel ti thst ding every warning 
you a ne t | conceived to be my dues 


You would not listen indeed to any amicable 


sroposition, and therefore the evil day has at 


I fear the filing of the 


h overt en you, 
bill will cost you ten pounds, without pr ceed 
ing any further ‘Oh, sir he exclaimed 
eager "_ | hope you ive no intention of go 
ne any irtive What do I owe you? ‘if 





we were to go any further,’ | said, ‘ the court 
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would call upon you to declare on oath the 
quantity of your land, and the mode of tillage ; 


but you may give me a written statement, if 


you please, and I will be satisfied with your 
word of honour.’ ‘I have one in my pocket, 
he replied ‘here it is I took it ex- 
amined it; and soon discovered several errors, 
I pointed them 


and 


not to say wilful falsehoods 
out, and a discussion arose, which ended in va- 
rious amendments of the statements ; and then, 
upon calculating the debt, | found that it ex- 
ceeded one hundred pounds. ‘ If | am required 
to pay such a sum as that,’ he cried out, * I had 
‘And what 
I inquired. ‘It is 
you will 


better go to jail good will that do 


to yourself or your family 
ruin either way,’ he said 1 trust 
take a much smaller sum.’ ‘If Ido,’ I replied, 
‘it will be liable to this mischief: all who pay 
with difficulty at present, will hold back s 
much the longer, prof 

theend; and all who}; 

verhaps that they have 

they know, as lam almost , 
ip in the 


} 
caeaung 


faction whicl 


the infinite satis rings 
mind from the 
However, | will run 


Mr 
awed for some time, and at last proposed forty 


yusne ot just 


What are you 


} " 1 j 
hemmed and 


conscl 
this ris 


willing to pay Sambrook 


minds l losed with him in 


which he began to think that if he had off 


less, | would have taken less; at least 


merated a hundred difficulties 


the payment of so large a sum 


it | stood firm, and the final agreement 
1] 


that he should pay all the 


' 
by instalments 


expenses In 
and the forty pounds 
“This weighty matter then be 
and with the advantage on my sid 
made a large 
Sambrook, 
you weuld not perhaps grudge ine 
you might be inclined t 
the labourer is worthy of his hire 
and 
to tithes 


yadopt Lhe opinion, 


he answered at once, eage! 
ould ever reconcile me 
Dr. Warton ; I mean no | 

I think all titl 
ious ; and all who take the 
This he pronot 
But they are 
ind; are they not 
the rub,’ he answert dad; 
me in a hundred ways.’ *‘ If, said I, ‘a man 
takes only what the law allows him, I do not 


called a robber 


yourself’ 
robbers 
established b 
I inquir 


* but l 


the law 


tsell robs 


se how he can be 

What !’ he replied, ‘ 

aud sow, and reap, all my 
and, without 


und manure, 


own singie ex 


pense, and another steps in, hav- 


wg done any thing, takes away one-tenth part 
} 


1 1c labour of my 


‘And 
‘what you think 
He hesi- 


landlord 


f what I have ry tl 
hands, is not that a robbery, I 
lask you, in return,’ I said, 
of the landlord ; is he a robber too 
tated, and so I proceeded : he 


raisea 


isk you 


neither labours, nor spends money upon the rais- 
ng of the crops, and yet steps in and takes, I 
What say 

Ile still 


the 


belie ve,a qu urter of your produce 
you to that? Is it a robbery 

hesitated ; at length he said, 
truth, I have no partiality for rents any more 
than for tithes. But the landlord ha 
osay for himself; the land is his, and he lets it 


To speak 


something 


under the condition of receiving a rent, rather 
than cultivate it himself; the farmer enters of 
his own will into a bargain with the landlord, 
and therefore has no reason to complain of the 
rent, unless there be any unusual circumstances 
in the case ‘Nothing can be more  e 


replied, ‘than the account which you have 


except perhaps what 
you said, ‘that the land was his It is his cer- 
tainly in one sense, but not altogether his, ex- 


given of the transaction ; 


midition Llow does he become 

‘ He bought it, perhaps,” was 
‘or it came to him from his father.’ 
l said ; iether he bought it, or 
it came to him from his father, he obtained it, 
Did not he 
or his ancestor, pay a smaller price for it than 
had been free from 
it. * They did not 
onst quently could not 
land, but 


priating to themseives 


cept under a ¢ 
possessed of it 
his answer ; 
‘ True, ‘but. wv 


and he holds it subject to tithes 


should have been paid, if it 


tithes He could not deny 
therefore purchase. and « 
the whole power over the 


ye SSCSS. 
oniy the power of 
nine-tenths of the pr He was obliged 
could not convey to 

they did not 
possess themse! dithiculties in 
which he was inv d, he confessed it reluc- 


* And in pe of fact,’ I said, 


cause, V took your 


to allow it S hey 


their tenants which 


eing the 


‘and in 
land, 
you know these circum- 


He 


I went on 


perfectly all 


was uneasy. and unwilling to 
‘Did not you indeed 
your landlord, and try 


to get an 
by pleading that there 
s to pay, and conse- 
land was only worth so much? 
to the I forced him, 


ss that he did not know but 


quick ; 


[he question then comes 
rent and the tithe 
the rent would 


to more 


amount 
I do not mean 


| be, if there were 


in your case ; because ems you adjusted 
the proportions previously, and therefore must 
have been satisfiec Bu peaking generally, 
were re 


ild this be any be- 


tithes 


| not the landlords 
rior value of the 
* they 
but | have no 
rain by it * How 
ould charge the full 
Is there 


answered 
a be fools, uf ‘ i ( t 
doubt the tenants 
l asked ‘the land 
value of the tith v icy not 
any reason to suppose th y care so littl 
about the 
the worth of tl 


hand, who ever h 


less than 
the 
parson getting the 
full value of hi What is your own 

one-third of the 


You oug 
" 


rent i mmo ules of calculation ; 


r ov 


But, on other 


case 


whereas you } pay me one-sixth of ut 
Or, if I reckoned by your expenses in the cul 
which 


tivation of the land, eidents, 


are perfectly known t m quite 
dent that not j 

half of what should pa He 
head, ‘so I went through 


the calculations 


confi 
the 


his 


than 
shook 
and see 


in detail, and proved that they 
were correct tncontestably and therefore the 


conclusion which | drew could not be avoided 


namely, that it was better for the tenants t 
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have to do with the parson, than with the land 
lord alone ; because there was a great probabi- 


lity that the demands of the parson on his own 


share would be moderate, and whatever he con 
sented to lose, the tenants would gain 

“* Ves,’ said Mr. Sambrook, ‘but I would 
not restore the tithes to the landlords ; I would 
give them to the nation for the benefit of the 
public.’ ‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire 
I replied ‘The immediate effect of such a 
measure must necessarily be to increase the 
payments of the tenants. For either the nation 
would se!l the tithes to the highest bidder, or 
appoint comnussioners to manage them, in 
both which cases the very utmost would be 
made of them; would it not This last posi 
tion of Mr. Sambrook’s was the most unfortu 


nate of all; he had not a word to produce in 
its defence but he was the more angry, be 


cause he was ashamed to discover, with how 





little show of reason he was able to maintain 
his principles, and with what ease they wer 
overturned He made no dire unswer to my 
question, but s ifter a moment's hesitatior 
‘Be this as it may sir the or n of tithes 
was in the dark superstitious ages nd. as | 
told you before not ng could be more unjust 
and vexat Why t. Mr. 8 rool 

I said Has not eve 1 right to cit : 
own, or any part of his wn, tow mi 
Had not I a full power and a right t . 
sixty pounds, W 1} F at ¢ My 

and ch iren mav be the wor ry t | vive 
away f1 1 them but t t does c , 
thing to be a flagrant cast 

it?‘ Nobody denies all this,’ he replied ; ‘| 
what has this to do with tithes Why.’ ] 
said, ‘you cannot surely be rl t, that 
tithes, generally speaking, were unts from 
the owners of the land For certain advan 
tages in return, which appeared to them ol 
great importance, they set wart for ever a 
tenth portion of every thing which their land 
produced. This 1 t have been a bad ba 
gain or not; but certain! t uniust Per 
haps in some cases the rel night have 
fancied that they had « F plain: but 





nobody else could reaso 
had no claim upon the property. Suppose | 
were to establish myself with all my family in 
America, and bring a 
cultivation, and at length build a 
get together a muititude oi pe ople 
pose | should think that 
better for some public vis 
should I not have a perfect r 


large tract of land 
town, and 

ind sup 
all be the 
hip of God 
ght to devote any 
part of my pr Nobo- 
dy would presume to dispute the matter with 


we mi 
ihle 





perty to such an object 


and it is true that they 


t 1s that 


me but my own family 
might be somewhat less rich. But wh 
to them The a mine and not theirs | 
and brought it to the state in which 


bought it, 


it now is; and, if to show my gratitude to the 
Divine Author of my prosperity, and for the 
spiritual benefit of the population, I give him 
back a par} of his gift, they ought to rejoice in 
my determinat ind probably \ do s 

Every idea ot tice then 18 extinguished at 


What have you to « ttot r} 


once 

is plausible, | \ nh inswe vuL ine 
must be 4 fool, wv » Sho i iy | 
vexatious burden as tithes upon the holders of 
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his land through all ages 


‘| presume,’ 5 sa 
‘that you call it vexatious on the supposit 
that all tithes will be taken in kind ; and tha 
a great deal of plague and mischief will aris 


on that account. But you see that in practic 
things turn out otherwise; tithes are very 
rarely taken in kind; and the owner of ther 
especially if he be a parson, is contented wit 
a moderate compensation in money But, at 
all events, the tenants cannot justly complan 
they go with their eyes open ; and if there by 
any thing really vexatious attached to the 
tenure, they are sure to get an equivalent » 
the rent. [tis ridiculous therefore to talk 
injustice and vexation as applicable to th 


and nobody else but the descendants of | 
original proprietors have a right to utter 
complaint upon the subject; and [ am cor 

nt also that things considered, they h 
’ ‘ pn. ot ? 


er daiscussion, in Wh 


other objections of Mr 


Sambrook are ans 


ed with the same perspicuity, the convers 
( 8 nd the cons lence is, that this ene 
ot the ein nh, an deed of God, being w 
part! Dr. Warton’s kindness and part 
his arg ent SOE 8 not in spe sed for 
meetings t atter anxiously seeks 
and on t t« sion the conve N 
t r if ‘ 

After t s tations, fortunat 

} , riz r tor his Vv 

t t f ements, and i 

' th r t I t I if 

sat { | epte t nevertheless at « 

t ip me the sum that was fir 
cut ig s he rmed, about to bring 
to me \t the same time he expressed a hon 

r ‘ 


wh was wonder! ior such @ person 


! , " 

‘ They d 
that ave a 
better acquainted, you will perhaps not yis 


others paid me better than he did 


certainly, I replied; ‘but now 


to any of them But what must we do for 
receipt Oh never mind; he said, ‘ yo 
word is as good asa stamp.’ ‘1 hope it is, 
nswere¢ ut my memory may fail me. *| 


will trust to that too,’ he replied. This amuse 


y; but I found universally, that 
») persisted in calling me rogue and r 
never hesitated for a m 
most entire confidence in 


me exceec 





Li wi 
nd my back, 


ber bel 


ment 


lo nut the 
when we had any money transactions togeth« 
ll,’ I suid ; *f only wish that ye 
would trust Ine in things of much greater in 
portance. Mr. Sambrook, you are getting int 
years ; infirmities will come, and sickness, a! 
death. But it would be wise to reflect serious 
ly upon your condition, before you are foreé 
, and when to do it will be more pau 
Indeed, when J look at you 
1 cannot help fearing, th 
out of this world by on 


‘Very we 





to do so 
ful, and less easy 
frame and figure, 


you may be carrie d 


those sudden, instantaneous, ted a 


unexper 


tacks, which are now so common amongst us 
and that it may not please Providence to giv 
you any warnings by a gradual diminut ! 
your health and vigour. You appear to m 
su s far as I have the power of judging 

I speak it with unf ned sorrow, y M 
to ving without the worship and ¢ I 
knowledee of a Gro id is not this, be 

Line ancrer fit. toe I yours t 
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on a private foot-path, 





th the animals below you, brute and irration 
|, who feed, and sleep, and perform all their 
other offices, without being conscious of a Cre 
ator and Preserver 

“T watched him closely whilst I was speak- 
ing, but I could not ascertain the current of his 
On the whole, I conjectured that 
shame alone prevented him from avowing him- 
self an Atheist. When I paused, he 
said, ‘ That he considered 
much preferable to a lingering one, 
that his 
asked, ‘ whether pre 


thoughts 








at once 
a sudden death as 
and hoped 
‘What I 


own might be su 


den 


] 
read 


pared or 





*as to be 
I do not find things 
go on so smoothly and pleasantly here, as to 
me very desirous of a long life.” ‘ But 

I asked 


smoothly and 


um so far prepare 1,’ was his 
ertain that I must die ; and 
nake 
next life 


what do you think of the ne 
wain: ‘things may go on less 





jeasantly there, unless we have made a due 
preparation here by virtue and piety. You 
have a soul, which will never die; and which 





snow ina state of trial; God, who is a God 
of justice, will judge it hereafter, when the 
if he find it defiled with 
drunkenness, and sensuality, or any other vice, 
he will assign to it a terrible lot in eternity 
Do you believe all this p. 76-79 

This question leads to s me arguments re 
specting the existence of a Deity and his ope 
rations, which ’ | 
impression upon Mr. San 


trial is finished; and 


seems to make a favourable 


ok ; and 

when he had attended the funeral 
ef a sister, and had been struck with the so- 
emn service impressively performed by Dr 
Warton, the prospects of a Christian beyond 
the grave were still further 
“In a few days after, 





some time 








afterwards, 


ope ned to him 
I met Mr 
ind he imm« 
mentioned the subject, and told me, that 
late sister's husband, 


Sambrook 





lately 
l his 
now a widower, had de- 
rived much comfort from the manner in which 
{had read the burial Mr 





rvice ‘1 believe, 
Sambrook,’ I said, ‘ that I always read it in the 
same manner; but perhaps unconsciously on 


wir account | might have 


given it somewhat 





fan additional awe and solemnity. Your poor 
sister died suddenly; I have told you that I 
thought it probable your own end right be the 
Saine This was in my mund st I stood by 
the side of the grave, and i into 
t; and possibly it might have led me imper 
ceptibly to speak witha re r is and warn 
ng voice—God grant that it may ve suc 
ceeded 

“ He was quite at a loss what to say to this 
He was affected in some way or other, which 
| could n texplain ; and at all events he seem 
ed to wish to escape from any further conver 
sation But I was un r to lose so promis 
mr an opportunity nd therefore I turned 
bout, and offered to accompar im in the 


lirection in which he was going. He could 


we 


not refuse with any degree 

walked together; and that I might not appear 
to force the subject of religion upon him, in 
season or ason, | waited to take ad- 
vantage of any thing which he mi 


to say 


of civility ; so 


ont of sx 


rht happen 
> ae 


“The funeral was still in his thoughts : and 
the first observation that he that 
! ection of the dead 


made was 


ne description of the re 
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which I had read to them in the lesson, was 
certainly very fine, but that he could not be- 
lieve a word about the resurrection itself. ‘ Do 
you think it not possible,’ I asked, ‘ or not pro 
bable ‘ Neither the one,’ he answered, ‘ nor 
the other ‘ As to the possibility of the thing,’ 
I said, ‘ your difficulty, I presume, arises from 
your knowing, that the body after death is dis 
solved into dust, and in many cases scattered 
abroad in different places ; and you cannot con 
ceive how the particles can be brought together 
again, so as to preserve the identity, or, im 
plainer words, so as to be known to be the same 
body.’ ‘ That is it exactly,’ said he. 1 was very 
much relieves is answer ; for I was alarm 

» led into an interminable dis 
n about the soul,in regard to which I was 
that he had none but the most vulgar 
ideas ; and probably he had no clear ideas at all 
about the soul as distinct from the body ; and J 
did not see how we could ever arrive at any 
thing practical by that line of argument 1 
therefore at once proceeded to argue upon his 
liculty, and was very careful not to put 





cuss 





sure 








own di if 
any new one into his head 

‘You have mentioned St. Paul,’ I said, 
‘already, asa most distinguished preacher of 
the gospel. It seems, therefore, that you know 
something of his charaeter. It was he who 
wrote the epistle from which the lesson is taken 
Do you remember how he explains, or illus 
es, the resurrection ‘Yes,’ he replied ; 
‘by the sowing of seed: but I could not com- 
in short, it seemed quite ridicu- 
walking at this moment 
through a field of wheat. ‘If I am not mis 
I said, ‘ this is one of your fields.” He 
issent. ‘And perhaps you sowed this 
wheat yourself?” He assented again. ‘ But it 
did not occur to you, it seems, that whilst you 
were sowing, you were in fact burying every 
single grain in its own little grave.’ ‘No, it 
did not,’ he said; ‘but it was certainly some 
thing very much like it.’ ‘ Very like indeed,’ 


trates, 


prehie nd it; 
lous.” We were 
taken, 


nodded 


I proceeded; ‘and therefore so far St. Paul 
was in the right. And the grains which you 


dead ; 





scattered about in the furrows were 

were they not Why, to be sure,’ he answer 
ed they might be called dead, as all the 
moisture which they had in the whilst they 
were growl see me to be entirely dried up, 
and there was no appearance * life about 





they had become quite hard, and fit to 
‘Well, I said; ‘and what 


them when they were mixed with 


them 
be ground into flour 
became of I 
the land buried? Did they not begin to rot, 
us any human body might do He granted it 
Still then St. Paul is correct ; but now comes 
When you might have 


801 


the surprising change 

expect ithe grains of seed to have rotted en 
tirely away, and to disappear altogether, up 
sprung fr ym them ir nuimerable small green 
blades, apparently of grass did there not 


There did, he answered. ‘ In fact,’ [ said, ‘if 
vou had examined those sceds whilst they 
were rotting in the ground, you would have 
found something in them most wonderful 
amongst all the wonderful things which sur- 
vou would have found in each the 


le, or whatever it may be 





round us; 


rudiment, or princy 


| 
called, of a new plant; something, indeed, 


which had all the parts of a plant in miniature, 
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and which only wanted the heat and moisture 
arising from the putrefaction of the rest of the 
seed to make it vegetate and grow ; have you 
observed this, or not ‘T have often observed 
it,’ he replied. ‘So then,’ I said, ‘the great 
apostle might have thought of some similar 
rinciple in the decaying body of a man, which 
Renaline might shoot into life, and produce 
the new man. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but we see no- 
thing of this sort in the human body.’ ‘ Nor 
do we,’ I rejoined, ‘ in the dry grain; it ap- 
pears afterwa law which 

you im ly 


God himss 
the apple tree, we 








has es 





remember, in 


talking ol 


were forced to impute every thing to the will 


sdom of God; and so must in 
that little embrye 


What made 


sprout upwards and downwards, upwards into 


and the w we 


this case. Pray what lodged 


plant in the body of the seed 


t 


the green blade, and downwards into the root 
Who put the embryo-plant into the right posi- 
tion to do this? And did n 
issue out of the blade, and then an ear from 
the top of the stem, and lastly, 
ear filled with grains: Who pl unned all this, 
and ordained the means by which the plan was | 
executed? You and I know nothing at all about 
In many 


‘ta stem atlerwards 


it; no, nor the wisest philosopher 
eases in which we are ignorant, a person more 
skilled in the know edge of nature than we are 
uld be 


may be perfectly informed ; so that it w 
" 


vastly foolish for us to say that such or such a 


thing cannot be believed, or cannot be, merely | 
because we do not understand the how or the 


why of the thing; for others may understand 
it very and 


understand it hereafter 


ourselves 


In this case, 


well, we Inay come to 


however, 


of the growth of the corn, we are all ignorant, 
both wise and simple; and we shall probably 
remain se. But what ofthat? The thing is as | 
it is, and goes on nevertheless—Why ? because 


God is the author of it, and kee 


sary causes in uninterrupted operation 


ps the neces 
Have 
you any thing to object to this 


“<T have net,’ he answered; ‘I see clearly 


that there must be a God, and I begin to ad- | 
mire his works.’ ‘ Go on, and prosper,’ I said; | 
‘the more you know of them, the more you | 
will admire them ; and the more, I hope, you 


Sut now tell me, 


will love and serve the Doer 
is there any thing more wonderful, or more | 
hard for God to do, in the resurrection of a | 
dead body from the grave, than in the produc- | 
tion of the wheat from the seed 
great difference,’ he replied, ‘ in the two things, | 
after all.’ ‘There may be a hundred differ 
ences,’ I rejoined ; ‘ but what of that? Does it 
follow, that of two things one is possible and 
the other impossible, because this other is not 
like the former in all respects, when God too | 
is the worker He could not say that. ‘ Well | 
then,’ I went on, ‘ here is a thing, namely, the 
resurrection of the de ad, of which we have vet | 
St. Paul, indignant that any | 
man should doubt it when God had said that 
he would do it, tells the doubters that they 
f it from the sowing of 


There isa 


no experience 


might form some idea o 
seed, and the growing of the grain, which is 
lly but of fact is 


wellknown tous & we quarrel with the 


inexplicable which the 


apostle because the two things cannot be ey 
actly alike in all circumstances’ But what are 


| 


was not the | 
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‘The riew 
‘springs up from the seed 
| after a short — before the whole seed it 


| the circumstances that are unlike ? 
plant,’ he answered, 


into vegetable mould.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ I said; ‘ but it did not suit the purposes 
| of Providence, that there should be a resur 
| rection of the dead soon after the burial of each 
corpse, but one simultaneous resurrection of 
j all at the last day ; on account of the general 
| judgment of mankind then to take place, and 
| thereafter the everlasting separation of the 
| good and the bad into heaven and hell Hk 
| seemed to shudder at this thought; but he mad 
no remark. [ therefore proceeded — To bring 
about a general resurrection at the same mo 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the mighty 
sound of a trumpet, piercing to the remotest 
if the universe ; undoubtedly ther 
s at work with which we are un 
d himself may do it immed 


self is turnec 


corners ¢ 
must be caus 
rcquaints d, or Ge 
especial act of power, when the 


I 
appointed time is come. Either way ther 
unless we thu 


ately by an 


ought to be no difficulty to us, 
that God is neither all-wise nor almighty. He 
inces are so subtle and so co 


whose contriv 
plic ited in thousands of natural things, may 


readily be supposed capable of this; and li 
whose power was great enough to make ma 
at the first, and is great enough to unmake 
him every day in the midst of health an 


strength, may readily be supposed capabi 
making him again after death—Is not this so 
“* These are wonderful things,’ he answer 
ed, ‘but I ¢ them. I wisl 
to know what will become of bodi 
various d 


mnot contradict 
however 
bout im 


which are scattered 


places, and parts of which perliaps, have pass 


| 
into other substances Alas! alas! Mr. Sam 
brook,’ I said, ‘if you had bat looked into y: 
Bible now and then, you would have had n 
exalted ideas of God's power, so as not & 
stumb] at such petty difficulties He that 
said, let there be light; and there was light 
eannot he order all the particles of a mai 
body, scattered wherever they may, east, west 


north, and south, 


on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and at the bottoms of the deepes 
return in an instant of time to the 
mass, and to rebuild the former mar 
he has only to will, and the 
but know where 
4,and no particle can be beyond 
But perhaps nothing 
indeed, that 


ins, to 
rest of the 
Certainly he can; 
t 


oct 


hing is done Hle cannot 


}? { Is, 
the reach of his power 
ll be necessary ;rall, 
is this; that after the resurrection 
be certain we are the same persons 
1s before; and that is possible with a very 
great change of our bodies, as is proved in our 
every par 


is necessary 





passage from childhood to old age ; 
ticle is changed again and again, and yet we 
are always conscious of our own identity. Let 
us have done then with cavils, Mr. Sambrook 
It is God who has promised it, and he will nof 


fail. This settles the question of probability 
at once. We should have known nothing about 
it but for God's revelation. We might have 


hoped a little about the soul, that it would sur 
vive the shock of death; but the resurrection 
of the body we should never have dreamed ot 
He hi tiled it to us 
only pos 
tain. God cannot lie 


is reve ind therefore it ts not 
but absolnte ly cer 


But we must always 


ble and probable 
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remember that there will be a resurrection both 
of the just and the unjust ; and may he grant, 
for our Saviour, Jesus Christ's sake, that you 
ind | may be amongst the just! 
Lhad walked as far as was convenient to 
me when I spoke these last words, and it did 
not seem likely, if I continued the conversa- 
that I could have concluded with any 
therefore, sud- 


thing more forcible, I turned, 
denly, and took my leave.”"—p. 96-105 
It is painful to add that his final conversion 
was prevented by his premature death 
About two days after this conversation, as 
{ was walking through my parish to visit the 


tion 
ion, 
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sick, Mr. Grange, whom I met frequently on | 


the road, accosted me unusually, and inquired 
if | had heard the news.— What news?’ I 
said, ‘Il have heard none.’ ‘ About Mr. Sam- 
brook, sir. He is dead!’ replied Mr. Grange 
Mr. Sambrook dead!’ | exclaimed, with a 
mixture of surprise and terror. ‘ God forbid, 
sir! I should fear he was scarcely prepared to 
die; but God knows best when it is fit, in the 
exercise of his government of the world, to in- 
flict the blow of death!’ ‘ Be that as it may, 
said he, ‘ Mr. Sambrook is « ertainly dead 
And now I see that it will give you still greater 
pain to hear the manner of his death. He used 
tobe your enemy, sir; and there are too many 
who would be glad of the misfortunes of an 
enemy ; which you, | perceive, are not.’ I was, 
ndeed, very much shocked, and betrayed my 


ar 


inward feelings by my outward manner. At 
the same time | was eager to know more; | 
desired, and yet feared to be told the rest A 


thousand ideas darted through my head, like 





ghtning ; but that something tragical was to 
told, | had no doubt whatever ‘He was 
rown, sir,’ said Mr. Grange, ‘ last night from 
his chaise-eart, and killed upon the spot 
What I said, ‘without any preparation 
Not a moment spared to ask G to pardon 
mn ‘Lam told, sir, he replied, ‘that the 
mfortunate man scarcely breathed, when he 


was found, which was immediate ly ifter the 
weident.’ ‘ Let take Mr 
Grange,’ I said, and passed on hastily; for I 
was deeply affected, and wanted a short time 
for silent meditation on the judgments of the 


us all warning, 


Almighty Disposer of all events 

“In the course of my walk | 
'y various persons of all the particulars of Mr 
It seems that he had been 
drinking at a pothouse ; either from natu- 
ral wood-nature, or stimulated by liquor, had 
iple, who he 


was informed 


Sambrook’s death 
and, 





undertaken to convey some 
met there, in his chaise-cart, to the neighbour 
ng parish. Having done this, and having pro 
hably drank something more there, and again 
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ingly related, and what is somewhat unusual, 
closes happily; and, as it is comparatively 
short, we shall give it almost entire 

Mr. Broom, the subject of it, had been ex- 
ceedingly exasperated by the conduct of his 
son, which seems to have been so atrocious as 
to injure his fortune and his credit, prey upon 
his spirits, and what is infinitely worse, exer- 
cise a baneful influence upon his religion. Un- 
der these unhappy circumstances the poor 
man sickened of a mortal disorder and sent for 
Dr. Warton, who thus relates their last inter- 
view -— 

“ Asl approached the gate of a small garden 
in the front of his house, the windows being 
open for air, his moanings reached my ears. 
His pains had been long, and were dreadfully 
severe. I was deeply affected, and almost in 
despair, as to my own power of fulfilling my 
errand with the requisite courage and ability. 
I prayed silently for help from above 

“ At the door | was met by two of his mar- 
ried daughters, who had seen me coming, and 
were re idy to admit me They were shedding 
tears profusely, which added to my distress ; 
but at once they exclaimed, (for that was the 
thought nearest to their hearts,) ‘Oh! sir, our 
father will die! The doctor has given him up, 
and our brother is not forgiven!’ This was fol- 
lowed by deep sobbings and fresh tears 

Is your brother himself desirous of being 
‘Oh! yes, sir!’ they an- 
‘ he has been here, again 
ind again; but his father refuses to see him 
. he has been a wicked son; but 
surely this isa proper time at last for forgive- 


forgiven?’ | said 


swered immediately ; 


ness; and now 


our poor father is almost de- 
prive d of speech 

‘I hastened with them up stairs into the 
man's chambx Hle was net in bed, but 


SICK 


upright, in a large easy chatr, supported by pil 


on his return at another pothouse, he was so | 


far heated as to contend for the lead on a nar 
row road with a cart of the same description as 


of the two carts came in 
was thrown for 


wn. The wheels 
contact with each other; he 
ward with violence in consequence of the sud 
den stop ; 
dislocated ; and his death was 
p. 105-107 

The next chapter to which we shall direct 
the attention of our readers is entitled “ Pa 
rental Anger,” and will be found of a more 
pleasing kind: the story is simple and affect- 


1 ] 
he tell upon his head ; his neck was 


instantaneous 





| own, 


ply 





lows. Without opening his eves he was aware 
of my approach, and for an instant ceased to 
Death sat evidently on his faded and 
shrunken | took a seat by his 
side, and having ascertained by a common 
question about his situation that he was still 
ible to speak, although in so low and faint a 
tone that | could not understand him without 
putting my ear close to his mouth; I directed 
that all the persons in the room should retire ; 
and I did it aloud, that he might know we were 
quite alone, and that there might be as little as 
possible to embarrass him. His daughters, 
however, and a female servant, who had lived 
with him for many years, remained at the door 
within hearing ; which very fortunately I did 
not until the whole was over; it 
would have disturbed me exceedingly 
“| then took the dying man’s hand into my 
both I was in earnest, and be 
eause | wished him to think me He gave 
me no sign to encourage me—His hand lay 
lifeless in whilst I gently pressed it 
Without doubt he suspected my chief business 
with him, and was reluctant to enter upon it ; 
but he did not repulse me altogether 
| bewan; ‘J my poor ald friend, 
to see you in so much pain You have suffered 


moan 
countenance 


discover. 


because be 


so 


lm sorry, 


long and severely 
‘ Very. very,’ was his almost inaudible re- 
I continued, ‘ But no pain and suffering 











come to any man by chance, or at random. The 
great God above directs every thing according 
to his own will, and his will is guided by infinite 
wisdom and infinite goodness. He is not like 
one of us, who trouble and torment each other, 
for some mean gratification, or 
with some wicked purpose in view. He has 
told us himnse If that he derives no ple usure from 


and unworthy 























the misery of his creatures. When he chas 
tises us, thorefore, it can only be for our ewn 
profit. Nor will he chastise us longer than he 
knows to be necessary 
T pray constantly that he wo take me 
aaul Wir Br om, scarcely able t ess fi 
groans ‘We must 1 for his 
vn good time; but 1 with 
ynety to shorten o we only 
dd t ir praver as did 
hy will, O God, an He 
lone knows, my dear sir, whether your pa 
t ‘ ir? n, your fortit have 
et en t exercis to entit 1 
t wh Jesus ( t, to a crown of glory in 
Heaven. Or there 1 some important 
y Dusiness st r ul rto be arra ed, 
t whch Kindness, he wit a the 
} 
m— | 
te smay 
i most 
i ary thing vet undon I uld 
grieve, and especially your own family, if you 
were to ive this world without doing it—lI 
fear you have not forgiven your son 
‘*He has myures i¢, his own fathe ut 
rid. with somew t of animation tor a dy M4 
man, and whi ited the poignancy of his 
feelings upon this pa iful subject he has in 
jured me, in such a way, as few sons have ever 
done to their father wlore 
. Alas ilas ( f ul 
have we not off Heave Father, 
und a ed his g e thar y sor 
ever abused the g fath nearth 
And what excuse ud for salve 
if he were to mete out the same easure to us 
whi Ww ete out to others? When we stand 
him to be judged for our deeds, which 











you are seon to do, what if he sh mild say,*Will 
you presume to ask me tof rive you your sins 
avainst me, sins too so great lmnerous 
when you have le tt the w t t forgiv 
ing the « mipar ify y fey t il ces 
against yourselves Who ud stand i his 
rht, without confusion and dismay ; without 
calling the mountains to ipon him and co 
ver him from the face of the Almighty if the 
just Judge were thus to speak 
r 1 man ae ery 
vently eja tates God have mercy upon 
I 
I too was moved; but I canght up the aus 
p is words, and continued without a mo 
ment's del but with a falter ng voice, ‘ May 





\ But might He not say On what 
‘ ind Hay inot been ta it ir 
K \\ i t from Heave to y 
uu in t I I vi ir tr 
pa t ery ulition that you 


them w! 
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not performed this condition, and stand there 
fore You have passed judy 
ment upon vyv« 


ne If-« ondemne 


urself, out of your own mouth 
ittered that prayer. Your 


n, the very fruit of your own loins, was 





every time that you 
own § 
unforgiven by you tothe last moment 
“*T forgive Oh! I forgive him "’ said 
the poor trembling man, quite overcome 
‘God be sed!’ I exclaimed, pressi 


nin 


prai 





his hand eagerly, and with an emotion w 
udded, no doubt, to the efficacy of my words 
(rod be praised for working this chang 
vour heart But soon recovering mys¢ If, as 
fi wing the advantage that was gained, | pr 
posed to send immediately for young M 


Broom, that he might hear himself this joy! 


pardon from his father’s « 
But he stopped me at once, and said, ‘ O 
> no wish to we 
Let that be « nougn 

1, it cannot be enough 


mind, to prepare yo 





a perfect peace an 


tr ty of soul Much less can it satisfy 
your friends, your family, your once prodigal 
but now afflictec penitent son, who waits 
hourly at your door with tears and entreaties 
that he may be admitted to your sick bed; that 
he may t ir w ii iself upon his knees bef 





may receive from your own moult 





ti r d hap ess 
1 all happiness, from my heart 
said Om itching my last word, an 
still dreadtully averse from any thought « 
St uw his s n ‘ 
But how w ie he ssured of this, 1 
ir, if you refuse him his just and natura 
( re f seeing you; of confessing his ow 


unworthiness before you; of asking pardon 
you in his own person; of hearing you bless 
ng breath? Can he have 


iny certainty of conviction in his own mind 














that you have ed forgiven him, and that 
you have sincerely praved to God to bless and 
) er him w st you thus continue to cast 
him out of your presence Will he not g 
himself with sorrow to the grave; con 

scious, as he must be, that he has embitter: 
our last iys, and necessarily fearful that a 
father’s curse will still cling to him, unless hi 
t ees and hears y before you depart for 
ev t rhtful act of reconciliation and 
eturning love Ah, my good old friend ! pray 
to God to help vou to secure the astonishing 

veace and satisfaction of mind which su 


conduct will rive you Pray to God to enable 


you to obtain this the hardest of all victors 
this victor ver y f 

He was touche it he hesitated in s 
lence I too was ent At le th he said 
Spare me this ne | 1, the sight of him w 
kill me at once [lis words were mingled with 


I was reduced 


from the 


for a moment to despair, and 


battle; but rousing 


! $ ‘ mo ind finally, I renewed the 
in the following manner 
‘T« e he Mr. Broom, to n my 
ve with your own, that it wo pleas 
G h yoru to reiea y 
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I see also 
iat the purpose of them is not fulfilled ; and 
erefore | cannot pray that they should yet be 
Sometimes the ways of Provi 
dence are dark and mysterious; but here his 
wn finger is strikingly manifest. He is 
vere, but he is most mercifully severe. Had it 
heen possible to save your soul without this 
rotracted bodily pain, no doubt, at the age of 
ghty-five years, you would have fallen spon 
uusly, as it were, the fruit 
i the tree ; or you would have been gathered 
ck of wheat, that 
But it could not be 


you would have gone to meet 


» cause of those sufferings, and, 


erminated 


se- 


like mellow 


incestors, like the sh 


eth in, in its se 
Had y mu died so 


Hla, Who ca 


ison 


me to make peace between God 





1 you, with hatred in your heart ; and you 
d not have stood before h Behold then 
infinite unspeakable mercy of Heaven 

(rod scourges ; for thus alone could he effee- 
ally heal He inflicts ; 1, agonizing pain 
prolongs it he increases it beyond what 

ir advanced age might seem to | ble to 

e The great a fi h he does so 

still puts into your own power. Oh! justify 

s doings by perform ng it; and then may you 
irt in peace, and in his tavour 


“¢ Ah 
ny son be called 
“ What were the fee ling 
s instant I 


wered, and 


he cried, ‘ let it be 


do not know 

floods of tears y 

I was wound up to the | 

y the le ngth of the exe rtion by the uncertain 
of the result, by the magnitude of th 

st at stake ; that the whole y 
nly crowned with I could bear it 





orth fi 
pitch 


y eves 


est 
igh 


inter 
and now vas sud 


iccess no 


| , : 
nger I kissed his hand with ardour, started 
nm my seat, and rushed to the door There 
found the daughters and the servant, with 


treaming eyes and clasped hands, thanking 
eaven They had heard all, and they showered 
their blessings upon me 

“ Search was 


Mr. Broom ; 


Ah 


mmediately 1 for young 


he was not to be found 


thought I, Providence will not always 








dulge our waywardne This youth, who 
eeks a place for repentance with sighs and 
irs, cannot now find it nd this aged man 
vho, after the most painful struggle, has at last 
mquered himself, will not enjoy his victor 
However, it ple to deere other 
s Young Mr. I rrived before it was 
» late The scene vat t the ex 
ine He threw } s t ng tauthers 
t ls ly rose from that hu itine 
s et ! father had breathed his last sigh 
lhe t r interval was but short The good 
rovidence of God seemed to verify the a 
int which l had ven of it, ifflicting only 


and withdrawing the 


eart was changed 


I retraced my steps homewards, buried 


deep thought upon the interesting and awful 


in 


circumstances which had just p 1; and at 

umes glowing with inward delight and with 
titude to God for the nob! vort 

iw good with vy h my ed ¢ had 

nished me, and w h | would not ex 

wanged at that moment for rank, o1 Lith, OF 





power." —p. 134—143 
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Lamballe 


dential serrice of that unfortunate Princess 


Treuttel and 


By a Lady of rank, in the confi 
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Tuts is unquestionably one of the most af 
fecting and most valuable contributions to the 
history of the French revolution, which we 
have yet seen. In point of interest and co 
plousness of deta ti we think, superior to 
the memoirs of Madar Campan; it corrects 
several of her statements, a supplies many 
curious and important tact th which even 
that faithi attendant was wholly unacquaint 
ed It is ox ipred ci ly in the personal his 
tory of Marie Antoinett proves beyond 
ull doubt that that un tunate queen exer ised 
a much more active and disastrous influence 
on the events which ultimately led to the down 
fall of her throne, than impartial historians, at 

t, could have been hitherto induced to be 
lieve. Throughout the journal of the Princess 


lows with constant and 
and 
ion of posterity as 





though it g 


Lamballe, 





wart al on ti trious mustress, 









the most ured and irreproachable woman 
that ever wore a crown, there is quite enough 
to show that when she found the storm ap- 
proaching she took the helm into her own 
hands, and, by her determination to keep the 
vessel in its former « irse, urged it upon those 


reakers by wl last overwhelmed 


ch it was at 
| ind from the weakness 
inder the controul of 


TI e King was from habit 


2. . 
of his capaci so much 





his consort, that though he made concessions 
it different stages of the revolution, without 
her consent, it was easy to see, that for that 
very reason they were not to be depended upon 
She maintained to the time of her death, the 
true Austrian pride of dominion, and amongst 
her confidential friends never exhibited the 
least disposition to accommodate the interests 
of the throne to the just wants and rights of 
the people Every measure to which she may 
e acceded, which had any ten in that 
tion pears to ive een nothing more 
t 1 expedient. for t pul e of averting 
the dar that vended over her family 
but in secret she clu to every hold that 


favourable 


} ! 
might enable her, ata oppor 


tunity, to recover to its utmost extent the an 
authority 
and so essential to her wishes 
for the future splendour of her son 
‘¢Oh, exclaimed to the 
riotous mob was shouting to him at 
' why 
of Maria 


cient, absolute so dear to her own 
a 


recollections, 


sire!’ she king, 


when a 
Versailles to return to Paris,—‘ Oh, sire 
am I not anim: 1 with the ec 


ite juracre 


Theresa? Let me go, with my children, to the 
national ' s she did to the Hunga 
rian senat \“ my imperial brother, Jo eph, 





in her arms, and Leopold in , when 
Charles the Seventh of Bavaria had deprived 
her of all her German dominions, and she had 


ner womb 
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written to the Duchess of Lorraine to [The account given of herself by the fa shad vie 
n asylum, not knowing where she editor (Madame Solalle) is extraordinary voy 

I he | not indeed romantic. She informs us a gainst th 
t then’ 
birth t 
e Secor 


her a 
cious charge sl 
1 ious! ‘from her 
musty iat trom er 


the pre 
iw is V 
master, ¢ 
was h we' 
y Mary Du : 
, he Kin 
| : 


ind Lac 


for her educa 


et 
k I 
¥ rds t, and 
nts a 
sy rath 


t Paris. where her mus al ta 


mvent a 

the attention of the | 
e access 
took her under her | , 
¢ . Her educs 

egce was Tound Salued } ! 
: . and lively 
rman French, and I ngiis . F . 
++ mn prine 

er being her native tongue ; 
rreas of the revolution eh 


veral confidential miss 
facilities ft 

when 
d not hesit 


her many 


sary she a 


r, to have 
costume 0 
metimes attended U 


assembly 


rs as in tm 


tive, th 


here quest 
ar 


n of event ch 1 
servation s to tl rticular 
r to Lamballe’s } ] rell kno 
carefully col ed ites ma 

} een s p 


aise - ve been 
queen from tl er rig ‘ ee es ee 
But until the we i aun rou { qually itisiactory sources of U qnac, an 

ps ;, idk : , . : ment to 1 
I ’ % le se awa that the 1 ! not only t 

tte t Dauphin of Fran genera 

al motives was rect in he 

Maria The ught 1 
for the pur erved 


hie 
arr 


nnexion 


pother 

herself with France, 
r Louis XV. to assist her in re mgh j 
ind itis s 


s which the king of Prus 


conspire WW I to aily 
manners ! ’ : nal the pose of inducin 
oevering the Province 


rtuous resa, 


reach ol & 
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s had viole ntly wrested from her ancient do | rate the ascendenc y enjoye vd by the Polignac 
nions; and at the same time to support her | (a provincial family newly raised to the nobi 
g t the rising power of the North, vested | lity), at court, among the leading causes of the 
ss it then was in the daring hands of Catherine | defection both of the ol bility and the peo 
e Second The dauphin was never even 
’; the beauty of Marie 


s intended to influence the king, and the | the queen m ended, was the 
un was warmly supported by Choiseul, then | brated Cardin le Rohan e had been ¢ 


nette, before the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne, and failed in all his subsequent at 


was however looked upon with great jealousy 
1¢ king's daughters, by the court, the ca- 
and the nation at large; and that jea- 


tempts to recover the favour of the queen. His 
rather increased than diminished, after > ‘effort for that purpose made him the dupe 


e accession of the dauphiness to the throne young 


tus woman 
Her education had been limited; she was free 


nister, and by Madame de Pompadour It ee graced through the influence of Marie Ant 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


of the nae ¢ ‘ o ns to have 
and lively in net manners und, like most Ger- | been the chief contrive . vominabk 
an princesses of her time, was extremely | plot of the nec! t be s hat the 
ad of private theatricals, which she fre revolution co iced wit car il’s tri 
ently performed, and h ume the or his conne 
of much calumny agai } Her | ll extr 

redilection for simplicit ind her ] 
stility to the pompous de ' f French 
t ocured i Los ’ eneuie 

’ F e coeur by Lou fr itolr 
Thank heaven he sed te when she har ; IVOr } ransferred 
ng off her state es and ornam ‘ vh housh afterwards int 

f 


u ended 
f harness She one day errit for his 1 33, Du Barry 


never 
ed the prec ise, 
ladame de Noail 


followed he 


her 


queel 
i i 


“He died, how er, bel ] e § fw in ti u ' - ol the 


rvrain ri 


her majesty in favouw 
afterwards became on ) ! f the long hte irdinal; that she had fa 
mmous ingredients whi 
in the infernal Rohan wer 
ansy i ass iveness fr 

Notwithstanding tl popularity of Marie jueen. The resul 


toinette, while } ; iphiness, no | presented to be 


or espe nae 

gement of the 
»oner were she and her royal consort seated on | cardinal to negotiate 
¢ throne (May 10, 1774), than the Parisians ice, secretly, b 


wtened in crowds to pay the new soverel ments 


neck 
vy i per ical pay 

added 
most enthusiastic homage The charms it was deciared, he queen 
the ques n fascinated every body, and, for the 
irst time they touched the ‘bosom of her hus to represent her Majesty, whom she in som¢ 


| person, by dressing up a lo » palais royal 
and. The marriage was consummated ! Tl he | dk sti e reseml im 3 t nd rapid 

| 

| 

j 

| 


1d inter 
uticulars of the early part of their reign are | view with Rohan ut rk grove of the gar 
ll known. The Princess — attri 
ites many important consequences to ~s 
ieen's partiality for the Countes Julie ) 
wnac, and contends that her: myjesty 's atta - 


dens of Versailles, where sl was to give the 
cardinal a rose, in token of her royal approba 
tion, and then hastily disappear. , 
tunity of the jewellers, on the failure 
ment to that lady was violently diceggeuni d, | stipulated payment, disclosed the plot A di 
wt only by the old nobility but by the nation | rect appeal of theirs to the queen, to save them 
general. She was toa certain extent cor- | from ruin, was the immediate source of dé 
tin her opinion, though she seems to have | tion. The cardinal was arrested, and all the 
ught more of the matter than it really de- | parties tried. But the cardinal was acquitted, 
tved. In truth, the princess was naturally | and Lamotte and a subordinate agent alone 
migh jealous of “a rival near the throne, punishe d The quar k Cagliostro was also in 
ind it is not to be wondered at if she enume- | the plot, but he too es iped, ke his contede 
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I take God once more to witness, that | 
cere in all | have said; that all I have 
closed is true. “This will be the last tin 
shall have it in my power to be of any es 
| ser ») madam, and my sover 


tial 
The iti ; bly will put it out 


“ r the future, without becoming 


queen ‘and serve 


ess, replied the 

xdness of ir own heart will n 
deas of others. Th 

me stamp They 
y hurry us the soon 
ve deceived by tle 


I seek no safet 


owe my eXists 


royed the di 
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After we had dined, the qneen sent to the 
ss Tourzel tor the dauph When 

him about ! having 

s on their arrival; and 


hose good officers had lett the pa 


, declaring they would die rather than suf- 


ter any harm to come to him, or his papa and 

namin and that at that very time they were 
it the theatre ; ; 

n the theatre, mamma?’ said the 

r heard of people dining 

replied her majesty, 

' but they are 

f is are giving a 

nders regiment; and the 

so brave mat the guards 

they could think of to 

they like 


re dining? 


dauphin, 
cried tie 


Ke to see 
id the 


and, 


The 
but 


were re 
re led to 


Lamballe 
ung them, 
t cenerally 
understood 
curious facts 

ch 
1 the 


Mr 
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sail at the same time, or nearly so, to be colo- 
nised in the different French islands, and Ma- 
dagascar,”’ and be replaced by a new national! 
guard, who should be bound to the state by 
having the waste crown-lands divided amongst 
them. With all due deference for that distin- 
cuished statesman, we apprehend that such a 
measure as this, if the king had attempted to 
carry it into execution, instead of sto ping the 
torrent of the revolution, would have contri- 
buted only to accelerate its progress The in- 
surrection would have certainly begun with 
the subseque ntly 
under simnil ir circumstances and prepare d as 


the people were for crimes of eve ry dex rip- 


military, as it did in Spain 


tion, there is no possibility of calculating the 
lhe scheme, however, was trus- 


cotseque nces 
lor 


trated at once from the want of transports 


procuring which, much secret negotiation was | 


carried on with the British government. The 
Princess Lamballe was the confidential nego- 
tiator employe d by the queen on this occasion 


in the meantime the unfortunate attempt of 


the royal family to escape had been foiled at 
was the anguish which 
Marie Antoinette, that 
ss returned to France, she re- 
with her 
own hair, which had whitened like that of a 
person of eighty,” and bearing the pathetic in- 
s« ription, * Bleached by sorrow ' 

In the midst of the perilous scenes in which 
the Princess Lamballe was 
earnestly entreated by her relative, the King 
by all her family friends 


Varennes, and such 
this affair « 


when the 


used to 
prin 
ceived a ring from her majesty, * set 


she was engaged 
of Sardinia, umd her 
abroad, to provide for her personal safety by 
Franee 


‘| uri ts a specimen of sublime and disinterest- 


quitting Her answer to the king at 


ed devotion, such as has few parallels in his- 

tory 
Sire, and most august cousin —I do not 

recollect that 


of the house of Savoy, before or since the great 


iny of our illustrious ancestors 


hero Charles Emanuel, of immortal memory, 
ever dishonoured or tarnished their illustrious 
In leaving the court 
I should be the 
ty pardon my presump- 
1? Th 


ol the 


names with cowardice 
of France at this awful crisis, 
first Can 


tion in differing 


mir om 
sur royal counse 
king, queen, and ry member 

of Fran roth fre 


ir tinited 


farnily i the tres 


and polwey of 
in their defence 

determination, of 

tbande 


emily at a moment ev are 


by every one « thei tor r attendants except 
may 


my 


if ! er days your mayesty 
but, im the 
inst uurtof France 
toe th ost t i pers tors, I 


conumund ences present 
ip as us the 
inust 
hum insist oF ! l by my own de 
During lhant period of the 
Mari ite ing utshed 


l'o aba 


faim my 


emston 
reign ol 
by the 


roval f wi hownty 


avers would ehar 


te and that « 
to 


pre vents wus from 


’ throueh 


IMINUIC AL 
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the details of the dreadful sufferings that wer 
endured by the royal family from the time 
the affair at Varennes, until the death, we may 
almost designate it the martyrdom, of th 
princess herself. For these agonizing details 
we must refer to her journal; and we she 
conclude with the editor's account of the tr 
gic close of the princess's life, which no pe 
son of feeling can read without shrdderig 
with horror. After the imprisonment. of t 
royal family in the Temple, the princess we 
irated from them, and transferred to |, 
Force, where she was confined in Septem! 
17ir the Marseillois 
massacres in the prisons of Paris 
“ The fiends had been some hours busy 
the work of death. The shricks 
the dying victims brought the princess 


when commenced | 


prercing 


her remaining companion upon their knees 
fervent prayer for the souls of the departec 
The messengers of the tribunal now appe; 
The princess was compelled to attend thi 
mons. She went, accompanied by her faitht 
female attendant 

‘A glance at the seas of blood, of whi 
caught a glimpse upon her way to the « 
had nearly shocked her even to sudden ¢ 
Would it had ?—She staggered, but was sw 
tained by her companion Her courage 
umnphed " She appeared be fore the gore-st 


1, 


ed tribunes 

After some questions of mere form 
highness was commanded to swear, to be f 
ful to the 
hate the king, the queen, and reyalty 

To the first replied her highmne as, ° 1 
lingly submit. To the second how can! 
There is nothing of which I can a 
To hate them is against 
They 


new order of government, and| 


cede 
the royal family 
They 
my friends and relations. I have served t 
for and never have found reas 
for the slightest complaint 

‘The princess could no longer articulat 


nature are my sovereigns 


irs, 


many ye 


She fell into the arms of her attendant. 17 
fatal signal was pronounced. She recover 
und, crossing the court of the prison, 
was bathed with the blood of mutilated vict 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Gracious heaven 
What a sight is this'’ and fell into a fit 
Nearest to her in the mob stood a malat 
aused to be baptized, edu 


whom she had 
! utan but whom, for ill conduct,» 
luded from her presence 1 


it her with his halbert. 1 
ip He r luxuriant ha 
her angelic beauty from the sig 
pressing tiger-like aroun 


miscreant struck 
blow remov 
if to bide 
the murderers 
pollute that form, the virtues of which e« 
| her luxuriant har * 
around and veiled her a moment from vite% 
An individual, to whom I was nearly allie 
the somewhat stagger 
rward tothe rescue; but the mu 
{ him. ‘The princess was lost t 
i moment the 


jut the demons would not 


its physical perfection) 


miscreants 


monst 
expired cashed with woun 
| 
t The rema 
to be 


in whic 


ler 
lreadtul transtferre 


manner hh 
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The Death of Bozzaris. 


as carried about Paris, the pollution of her | An hour passed on—the Turk awoke ; 


» time dy, and the cruelty which lett it to perish by | That bright dream was his last ; 
, we magpputrefaction, amid a heap of other carcases, be- | He woke—to hear his sentries shrick, 

of thmfray the rage not of men, not even of savages, | “ 'To arms! they come ! the Greek! the Greek!” 
r detaifmut of demons ; and the person who records | He woke—to die, ‘midst flame, and smoke, 


hese foul deeds, must have been more than | And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 


we shall 
oman to have held the pen while it traced | And death-shots falling thick and fast 


’ the tra 


wh a climax as this of iniquity, atrocity, and 


| Like forest pines before the blast, 


rhe per 

relderingmmadness ! Or lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

it of t We trust that in this, and in some other parts | And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

cess waif her labour, Madame Solalle has made use of | Bozzaris cheer his band : 

d to Libome other hand than her own, for many ex ‘ Strike—till the last armed foe « vpires 

ptomberymressions, and nota few anecdotes, startled us, | Strike—for your altars and your fire 
which deli Strike—for the green craves of your site 


wed | 


busy 
iricks 


scoming froma “ lady of rank, 
wy forbids us to sper ify more partic ularly 


hey are the more remarkable, as they form | 


» decided a contrast with the tone of purity 
nd eleganee, which pervades the whole of the 
rincess Lamballe’s journal. Some of the edi- 
rs remarks on Madame Campan are harsh 
nd flippant, to say the least of them. In the 
xt edition we would recommend her to dis- 
peumber her volumes of these unseemly pas- 
yes. She also speaks very strongly against 
ladame de Genlis, without adducing a single 
et to sustain her invective. In other respects 
¢ has, however, discharged her pious duty to 
er patroness with fidelity. The Journal, which 
is originally written in Italian, she has trans- 
ted so well, that it is difficult to trace in it a 
avle idiom foreign to our own language. She 
e understand, trom her 


kes her “ rank, WwW 


won with an Italian marquis 


From the Edinburgh Literary Almanack 
THE DEATH OF BOZZARIS, 

he Epaminondas of Modern Greece. He fell 
ina night attack upon the Turkish camp at 
Laspi, the site of the ancient Platwa, Au- 
gust 20, 1823, and expired in the moment of 
victory. His last words were, “ To die for 
liberty is a pleasure and not a pain.’’) 


rmidnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

hen Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power ; 

idreams, through camp and court, he bore 
he trophies of a conqueror ; 

la dreams his song of triumph heard 
hen wore his monarch’s signet ring, 
hen pressed that monarchs throne 
‘wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
As Eden's garden bird 


a King; 


t midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

rue as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand 

here had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
bere had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platawa's day ; 

nd now there breathed that haunted air 
he sons of sires who conquer'd there, 

Nith arm to strike, and soul to dare " 


8 quick, as far as they 


Vriginally published in the New Times 


/ 


| God—and your native land 


ind well 


| They fought, like brave men. long 
| They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 


| They conquer d—but Bozzaris tell 
Bleeding at every vein 
His few surviving comrades saw 
|} His smile when rang their proud hurrah 
| And the red field was won 

Then saw in death his evelids close 
| Calmly, 
| Like flowers at set of sun 


as to anicht's re pose, 


Death ' 
he feels 


breath ; 


Come to the bridal chamber. 
| Come to the mother's, 
For the first time her first-bor 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pe stilence are broke 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 

The earthquake’'s shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine ; 
And thou art terrible ; the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Ofagony, are thine 


when 


| 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’'s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be 
| Come, when his task of Fame is wrought ; 
| Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood bought ; 
Come in her crowning hour; and then 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prison'd men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons weleome as the ery 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palin, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm 
Blew o'er the Haytien seas 


Bozzaris'! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee : there is no prouder wrave, 

Even in her own proud clime 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plame, 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp, and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb; 


one 


But she remembers thee as 


Lon r loved, and tor a season fone 
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turn 
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1 ne 
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three « 
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hel 


who arrived in two 


bride fair, she 


head 


wis 
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youny 
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‘ 
ot 


not been consulted in the choice 


friend 
her 


As she 


L moment with one 
in order to lect 


leave was gra ited 


walk for 


church, ‘ 


thoughts 
out of the door she dropped | 


ticule, and it clanked heavily against the 


¢ 
t, 


aisie she wen leaning upon 


arm. This aisle is long, 






Ih eddings ; 


the ceremony the bridegroom's mood changed 
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t pistol from 


weep 
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oroner 8 inquest sat 
female levity, and 


a 
and seemed greatly agitated 
was very easy to perceive that her heart had 
“a husbanc 


in 
scattere d 


and rather dark, 


vestry room, that | might not be questioned 
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The father, a tall heavy-bro i man, cast se- 
vere and threatening glance yon his trem- 
bling daughter; but the motier, though she 
seemed equally bent upon the match, inter- 
ceded for a little cessation of hostilities, and 
when the shrinking girl asked to be allowed to 


the 


/ 
passed 
I i 


ver white satin re- 


steps 


1 sound not at all like that of a smelling 


bottle, and | must confess that my curiosity 

was str mg ly excited | endeavoured to pick 

it up—but before 1 could bend my arm, which 

is a little stiff with the rheumatism, she had 

whipped it off the ground, and down the side 
1 


her companions 


ter- 


minating in a heavy oaken screen, which con- 
ceals the green baize door leading to the front 


portal She p ssed behind this screen and was 
seen no more | thought it very odd, but it 
was not my place to speak, so I returned into 


stooped forward to 
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Presently the bridegroom arrived, and an g oF 
favoured gentleman he was, with a fretful s int 
ontented countenance ind he began ‘ yore h 
plaimin f having been detained at home reaset 
some fool's message After he had grumbl » be le 
for a few minutes the bride was called for—s the tum 
was not to be found. The father stormed Hing for 
‘Is this a time,” he exclaimed, “ to play su tut wh 
childish tricks! she has hidden herself in some mire 
rner and away we all hastened in search er ear 
her. The church doors were shut and lock fher d 
but I s p the gallery stairs | observ: er bea 
that t bolts were withdrawn from that wi ng cu 
led fh 1 the side sle 1 did not, howev meh Vv 
feel myself ¢ unpelled t ») publish this discover eaved 
though | shrewdly s Ispe ted that the reti« the satu 
which had rung so loudly as it fell contained shing 
key; and so it proved. Some time was wast er cl 
in examining the in-loft, and indeed ev rinson 
place in which a mouse might have been « re Wa 
cealed At last somebody hit upon the trat Wis €1 
and a little in uiry plac ed the el! perme nt b \] prua 
yond a doubt We learned that ae irriage hi way 
been in waiting at a corner of the street op ride Wa 
site to the church; and that a gentleman h nued het 


Init 
een seen loi 








ng under the portico, w 


‘ 
nstant that two popped out, cor 

them to his e« e hich moved leis 
iway, while we were engaged in our uns 
cessful search. Upon strict examination 
( r it that a pew-opener had furnished 
means of obtaining a false key It wou 
unpossible to describe the rage and dismay 
the disappointed parties: the mother went 
in hysterics, the bridegroom looked sourer tl 
ever, the father raved and swore bitterly; 
the clergyman, after vainly attempting to 
city him, read him a lecture upon his inte 
rate conduct All those who were not rel 
to the parties slunk quietly away, perhaps t 
have their laugh out; and I take shame to m 


self to say that 


scene, so thoroughly unamiable did those 


I ul 


d not help enjoying t 


sons appear with whom the fair bride was u 


fortunately connected 


the young couple, 


sure that they ro 


to the altar 


cleverly They 
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cotland 

Another young lady, forced by her parents 
did not manage matters quite * 


dressed 


he 


nxious 


‘r)6«6Cout, pe 
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her beautiful hair 


thing, in ball-room attire; 

fell in ringlets from the crown of her head 
down a swan-like throat as white as snow, an 
these glossy tresses were wreathed with lot 
knots of pearl, which crossed her forehea 
twice, and mingled in rich loops with the clus 
teri urls. Her white arms were bare, fr 
her gloves had been lost in the coach, andt 
veil had slipped from her head and hang tn éis 
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vulders 
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I saw her fair face thrust 
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stant on the steps, and, unmindful of the gazing 


I 
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cr 
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rd 


lances up and down tr 


street; and even in the vestry-room, and in the 


chure 





1, 
ith her eye 
slightest sound 
until the very 


rroom appe ire d 


drew on lus glove 


turning round quickly at tl 


| 
she searched every corner narrow!y 


Hope did not forsake her 
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last moment—when the brid 
a tall prim personage, © 


very deliberately, not set 
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¢ or heeding the agonizing perturbation of 


is intended bride. Her movements became 
jre hurried as her expectation of a rescue de- 
reased. She suffered herself, as if bewildered, 
» be led to the communion table ; her head all 
the time turned over her shoulder, still watch- 
ng for the arrival of some too tardy friend 
But when she stood by the rails, and the actual 
mmencement of the ceremony struck upon 
er ear, she seemed to awaken to a fuil sense 
and, throwing up 
er beautiful white arms, and tearing away the 
ug curls from her brow, she exclaimed, with 
much vehemence, * No! no! no Her bosom 
eaved as though it would have burst through 
the satin and lace which confined it; her dark 
lashing eyes seemed starting from her head 


fher dangerous situation ; 


er cheek was now 


rimson, and now pale as death, and every fea- 
re was swelled and convulsed by the tumul- 
shook her The 

there 
f friends; but the 
still conti- 


wis emotions which frame 


iprun gentleman looked astounded 
a gathering together o 
ride was not to be appeased—she 
wed her half-frenzied exclamation, “No! no! 
no A slight scufile was heard outside the 
wrch, and in the next moment a fine-looking 
ung man dashed in through the vestry roum, 
wart ely making two ste ps to the afflicted fair, 
who, uttering a piercing ery of joy, rushed into 
s outstretched arms. The clergyman shut 
is book, seandalized by the indecoruim of these 
woceedings ; the tall prim gentleman opened 
is eyes, and seemed fumbling in his waistcoat 
weket for a card ; 
very thing but each other, clasped in a fer- 
rent embrace, had sunk down upon one of the 
fee seats in the middle aisle—the youth swear- 
ng by heaven and earth that his beloved should 
nt be torn from his grasp, and the lady sob- 
ung on his shoulder. The parents of the 
mde, confounded and amazed at this unex- 
ected catastrophe, had nothing to say. They 
ulength attempted to soothe the bridegroom 
wt he had elevated his eyebrows, and, looking 


nutterable things, was evidently preparing to | 


walk off; and, this resolution taken, he was not 
He seized his hat 
faced about, and, per 


rhe stayed placed it so 
emnly under his arm 
ewing that his rival was whol! 

ny away from thy 
feyes in the world, he pursed up his mouth to 


engrossed in 


the tears loveliest pair 


& original formality, and marched straight 
tof the church. An arrangement now took 
place between the intruder and the crest-fallen 
Mpa and mamma. The latter was left with 
erdaughter, while the two gentlemen went 
nh quest of a new license. The young lady, a 
tle too wilful it must be owned, pouted and 
maxed, till the old lady's brow relaxed, and all 
Was harmony Again the curate was called 
pon to perform his office, and now radiant 
smiles played upon the lips of the bride—a soft 
confusion stole over her cheek, and scarcely 
wating until the conclusion of the ceremony, 
wif she feared a second separation, she clung 
/her husband's arm, not quitting it even while 
igning her name in the book 

There was nothing extraordinary about 
‘ext couple who joined their hands in 
murch, excepting their surpassing beauty 


iyi 


*emed a question which could bv yled 


flushed with the hue of 


and the lovers, careless of 
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handsomer, the lady or the gentleman: both 
were tall, and both had that noble aspect which 
one is apt to fancy the exclusive gift of high 
birth. The bridegroom was a man of rank, 
and the bride little inferior in family connexion 
The friends of each party, magnificently ap 
pointed, graced the ceremony altogether it 
seemed a most suitable match, and was one of 
the grandest weddings that had taken place for 
The whole affair was conducted 


a long time 
hearts, as well as 


with the greatest propriety ; 
hands, appeared to be joined ; the lady smiling 
through the few which she seemed to 
shed, only because her mother and her sisters 
and the rapturous 
through 


tears 


wept at parting from her, 
delight of the eehtleman 
the cold and guarded forms prescribed by fa 


breaking 


shion 

{ was much 
only five years afterwards come again to our 
church tobe married. The same she certainly 
was, but still how different! Wrapped in a 
plain deshabille , attended by a cringing female 
who bore the stamp of vulgarity in face, dress, 
and demeanour; her cheeks highly rouged, and 
the elegant modesty of her manners changed 
into a bold which seemed to 
struggle with shame. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes; the widow of a no 


amazed to see the same lady 


recklessness, 


a sense oft 


blemman would not surely have been in this de 

graded state I was s convinced of the 
truth of the surmise which flashed across my 
she answered to the responses in her 
-she had been divorced—and the 
now plighted the vow so 
u orthy of the sacrifice 

was, I understand, one 


soon 


mind 
maiden name— 
man to whom shi 
lately broken, w 

I should say, n ile 
of the wits of the day; but in person, bearing, 
and breeding, sadly, wretchedly beneath her 
former lord. She seemed to feel her situation, 
notwithstanding all her efforts to shake off the 
painful recollections that would arise. 1 saw 
her press her hand once or twice upon her 
heart; and when her eyes glanced around, and 
caught those well-known objects which she 
had gazed upon in happier days, she heaved 
{ p and fre quent sighs There 
earnestness about the clergyman who 
seemed to hurry 


was less of 
soleim 
ited than usual, and he 
is though the holy rite were 


joining guilt and shame together 


offici 
over the service 
profaned in 
the ceremony was cut 


tut though 

short, it had already detained this dishonoured 
pair too long: as they were le 
a gay 
was the 
leading a 


marriage 
iving the altar 


the vestry-door and bridal party 


, opened 
descended the ste ps It divorced 
lady's deserted husband beautiful 
young creature, the emblem of innocence and 
purity, by the hand, and surrounded by a host 
of friends splendidly attired A start, and al 
most a seream of recognition, betrayed the 
emotion which the wretched woman, who had 
forfeited her rank in society, sustained at this 
unexpected and most unwished-for meeting 

She had many mortifications to undergo before 
she could get away During the ceremony of 
signing her name, several individuals made ex 

order to stare 


cuse to enter the vestry, in 


her; while the ladies 
as though th 


wa obo 
aud a ling 
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shabby carri , Which 


\ n the uncle of her 
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e could reach her 


father’s brid When 2 


coaches ot t 


. roll exhibition aid | think that 1 Youn 
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) caught a Tartar at last, and would have » 
place nearly at t sam ' rc ie chariot diff " 
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Of ever: 
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his widow And h 
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Parry’s 


When Zephyr stirs, with airy wing, 
Young flowers that kiss the fountain ' 


Dear Spirit! come! and spread once more 
Thy own bright bloom that pale cheek o'er, 
In all its native beauty 
{nd I will weave thee garlands fair, 
Of every flower that scents the air ; 
And oft shall rise to thee my prayer, 
And hymus of grateful duty!” 


From the Monthly Review 


JOURNAL OF A THIRD VOYAGE FOR 
THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO 
THE PACIFIC: performed in the years 
IN24-25, in his Majesty's ships Heela and 
Fury, undeg the orders of Captain Wiliam 
Edward Parry, R. N. F.R.S. and Comman- 
der of the Expedition. Ato pp. 337. £2 10s 
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ALrnovuen a third time disappointed in the 
ject of his voyage to the polar regions, yet 
we deem it but an act of common justice to- 
wards Captain Parry and his brave compa- 


ions, to offer them the unqualified tribute of 


praise, for the persevering spirit, the true 
British heart for enterprise, which they have 
to effect the 

The « xp 
{ acquired of the icy 
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t north ‘sl pussare 
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and as a commercial nation, it is highly useful 
| to us to know what seas and islands are acces- 
sible or inaccessible to our enterprise We 
| well remember, that before the first of these 
expeditions for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, it was generally apprehended that 
| human life could not endure the cold that was 
expected to be encountered at the pole. It is 
now an indisputable fact, that by due attention 
to warmth, cleanliness, and diet, men may not 
merely exist in that climate, but exist in unin 
terrupted health, and even in comfort. Thus 
| is one great imaginary impediment to enter- 
| prise in that quarter wholly removed ; and the 
| facts detailed in the volume before us, while 
they leave the grounds of hope furnished by the 
first and second expeditions entirely unshaken, 
add some new rays of information, which, 
though not very considerable, are still suffi 
cient to excite and gratify our attention 
It may be recollected, that the Admiralty 
was induced to fit out this expedition in con 
| sequence of the representations made by Cap 
tain Franklin, as to “the navigable state of the 
sea on some parts of the northern coast of 
America, together with that of the Russians 
to the westward, towards Icy Cape Captain 
Parry was very properly entrusted with the 
command, and was appointed to the Hecla in 
| January, I-24 At the same time Captain 
Hoppner received his commission for the Fury, 
vas directed to carry a portion 
1¢ Atlantic The 
is similar to that 


across tl 
expedition w 
and was in every respe ct so 
yptain Parry ut present 
ret of it 
Admiralty, as 
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minute ord 
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that if she had been constructed in the 
1 must have been instantly 


force 
common manner sl 
crushed toge ther 

No water was to be seen on any side ; and 
Captain Parry conceiving that he might find 
the ice less « ompact to the northward, directed 
his endeavours to that quarter Notwithstand- 
cessant labour, they only reach 
of 72° 34’ on the 1%h of Au 


ind the ice as im; 


ing the most iu on 
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ed the latitude 

gust, and there 

trable 
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empl 
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every aay rmidable aspect 
Suffice precautions having been taken fo 
the security of the ships, the 
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s wort 


yerume! 


unnecessary here to allude to them. Besides, 
as Captain Parry observes, 
It is hard to conceive any one thing mor 


{ in th soon re 


winters 
higher latitudes of the polar regions, except 
when variety happens to be afforded by inter 
other branch of ‘ the 
Winter after winter, 
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like another than two passes 
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lative position of the sun and moon, W 
ference to the magnetic sphere, had a « 
rable influence both on the intensity and « 

j nth 


nal variation, although the exact laws « ( 
nfluence may still remain to be discovered meteors 
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s worth adding, that in the course of the ex- 
eriments which were made by Lieutenant 
a very curious and remarkable result 
soon repaid his labour, namely, that the true 
bearing upon which a needle exhibits its mini- 
mum variation is the same at Port Bowen as 
wt Woolwich, which would almost lead to a 

nclusion that this is a constant line all over 
the world.” 


Foster, ** 


A similar coincidence seemed to 
tain, with respect to the magnetic bearing 
line ot Captain 

Parry speaks in terms of high commendation 
the plate invented by Mr 
effect of local 
The importance of this 


masimum variation 
lor] i 
sarlow, lor cor- 


ting the attraction on the 


lle on board a ship 
] that on 
arrival of the expedition in Prince Regent 

where, from the extraordinary 


| be estimated from this fact. 


increase 


, and the consequently augmented 


> ship 8 iron, the ce miss had betlore 


rendered wWholiy useless now indicated 


rue magnetic direction 


such was the tacility w which sound was 
ved to travel 


itenant Foster was on one 


ntl i climate, that 


t} iid 
ision enabled 
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oct 


sustaim a conversation irom the observatory 


was at a measured 
tance from him of 6696 feet, or about 


utute mile and two-tenths, the 


ith one of the men who 

one 

weather be ing 

the time nearly calm, and t ar and 
serene P 

As on the former expeditions, several 

* the 

e Captain Parry's description of one of these, 


ais 


aurora were obse rved We shall 


ich appears to have been attended by an un 
neident 
About midnight on the 27th January 


broke 


int yello 


y, this 
single ‘ 


out in a mpact 


w licht, situated about a 
ind appearing only a short 

the land This mass of light. not 
‘ 


thstanding its general contmuity, sometimes 


zvnomenon 


pearing 


dis 


LDOVE 


meared to be ime 


evidently composed of 1 


is pencils of rays, compressed, as it were, 


tterally into one, its limits both to the right 
nd left being well defined and nez rly vertical 
The light, though very bright at all times, va- 
and this 
ad the appearance (ni it an uncommon one in 
the aurora) of being produced by one volume 


t constantly in intensity, 


light overlaying another, just as we see the 


darkness and density of smoke increased by 


While Lieutenants 
ad ng the 
n the 
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\ t ar 
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oud rolling over cloud 
Sherer and Ross and my 
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it seeing a bright ray 
ne general mass of light, and 


downward from 
th r hetoreen us and 
the land, which was then distant only three 
-pp. G1, G2 


thousand yards I 
Captain Parry, with some poetica eling, 
that “the most attenuated light of 
the aurora sensibly dimmed the stars, like a 
thin veil drawn over them.” He says, “ that 
though they frequently listened for any sound 
proceeding from th s phe nomenon, they never 

dany; nor was it on } m attend- 

by the slightest electrical effects. They 
saw during the winter, pagticalarly in the 
month of December, a great number of those 
meteors called “ falling stars ;" they were ge- 
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remarks, 


any occas 
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nerally attended by changes of the weather 
The moon once appeared so curiously distorted 
by refraction, that if such a phenomenon were 
WwW itnessed In our climate, people would suppose 
the world was approaching to its end. From 
the shapes which are pencilled before us, the 
orb seems to have looked at first exactly like a 
round flat bottle, with a short neck ; we know 
of nothing like its second shape, but the third 
precisely resembles the ace of spades, the fourth 
an ill-formed basin, and the fifth a rabbit couch- 
ing. It appears to have dwindled by degrees 
through five other modific until at last it 
set like an opera hat We ano- 
ther phenomenon, which must, we should think, 
have exhibited a very beautiful 
On the 2th of March 


impertect halo appeared 
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must notice 
spec tacie 
0.30, A. M., an 
sun, with 
the part 
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On 


sun, 


1 faint parhelion on each 
haio directly over the 
segment of an inverted circle ured; 
distance of 46° 
was a short segment of ano- 
hke a brilliant 
but faint white 
traced completely round the 
igh the sun and parhelia, 
orizon; and situated on 
tance of 1144° on each 
Ss a large white spot Mi- 
at this time falling 
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It is that while the expedition 
remained Port Bowen, they received no as- 
the barometer as to indications 
of the weather beforehand. It was observed, 
that ons in the mercurial column more 
frequently accompanied than preceded the vi- 
weather in those regions 


remarkabie, 
sistance m 
ilterat 


sible changes of the 


Ot the animals seen at Port Bowen 
iring the winter, the principal were bears, 
* which led between October 
Captain Parry records two in- 
stances of the parental affection of these sa 
vage creatures, which we cannot avoid trans- 
cribing 
“ A she-bear killed in the open water on our 
first arrival at Port Bowen, afforded a striking 
instance of maternal affection in her anxiety 
tosave hertwocubs. She might herself easily 
have esc ape d the boat, but would not forsake 


very tew 


were kil 


her young, which she was actu ally * towmg 
off, by allowing them to rest on her back, when 
the boat ¢ ir them A second 


lar instance occurred in the 


ime me simi- 
when 
i large crack 
herself before 


spring, 
two cubs having got down into 


in the ice, their mother placed 
them, so as to secure them from the attacks of 
our people, which she might easily have avoid 


ed herselt.”"—pp. 7 

The number of foxes killed, or caught in 
traps, amounted only to five or six. One of 
the latter, which was tamed by degrees and 
kept for some time on board the Fury, dis- 
played a dress nearly pure white till the month 
of May, “when he shed his winter coat, and 
became of a dirty chocolate colour, with two 
or three light brown spots 

After suffering an imprisonment in the ice 
of between nine and ten months at Port Bowen, 
the ships were at length liberated towards the 
latter end of July (1°25), and on standing out 


~ a 
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sdvanced, as well as that his provisions {oy Orkneys 

both ship's companies would last only to the th arr! 

following autumn, Captain Parry had no alter We h 

native but to make the best of his way hom with whi 
by Capt: 


the southern part of that portion of 

in the chart ‘ North Somerset, as far asitmight | ward. With respect to the loss of the Fur 

lead to the westward, which, from his former | it se¢ med absolutely inevitable Indeed the geve® #48 

had reason to suppose it would \! et 
we, he ! 


to sea sailed, with a light southerly wind, to- | 
wards the western shore of Prince Regent s 
Inlet [t was Captain Parry's object “ to coast 
land called 


wonder is, not that such an accident occurre 


knowledge, he gee: 
but that it is the only instance of the over 


as the longitude of 5°, in the 
traling | 
exist 
Fox's C 
iniet, he 


do as far at least 
parallel of about 724 In this attempt, how- whelming agency of the ice which has beer 
ever, he was foiled by the ice und by fogs. He | experienced during the three expeditions. A 
then varied his course, and proceeded north- | though the ships had been secure d, both exter 
ward to the Leopol Isles but n reaching | 

them he had the mortification to d th » | val architecture could devise, indeed so m 


nally and internally, with all the skill that na 


no those e1 the st 
t in th 


uy Wi 

til it b 
when 

with its whole for 

ground, is quite s 


m of woot 


dds, in a spirit of t 


ndeed d 
wecided 
mena in 
precisel) 
I shall o 


suggesti 


immo. t ry Vv ! | ry 1th I i Da 
‘ , wee its way through a vast b 


fl fed mas i i und 


r 

: \ ra clear sea, oF 
she began to leak a leal. At high tide that vigation through it was 
the Hex la was got off: r ith no difheulty From the reports whether 
so rapidly on the Fury. that it was now found whalers whom Captain Parry met above n 
she could procee d no farther without repairs the bay, he w = nabled to collect, that the i with th 


was severcily * pped’ and straimed that 


but the water gained 


ficulties which he had experienced there pp. 172, 
1-24 arose a from a particular position ol the Anoth 
ice, which has never before occurred curt has mor 
the only six years that it has been custom!) @ regions 


By uncommon exertions she was in a few days 
lightened of her stores ; but from the straining 
which she suffered, in consequence of the con- 
stant pressure of the ice, it was ultimately 
found necessary to abandon her, and her offi- 
cers and men were removed on board the Hecla 
on the 2ist of August Her stores were also 
sbandoned, as her officers and men occupied By the middle o 
all the room that could be spared in the Hecla. | ed Davis’ Strait, and, after encountering mut 
Under these disastrous circumstances, and inclement weather during her return acro tween tl 
rine that the season was already so far | the Atlantic, rounded the north end of the fi foot abo 


for the whalers to cross this ice at all, a ed. is “ 
which, therefore, in all probability, will s ldom MM takes pli 
occur again ly of ac 
heavy ie 
80 loose 


f September the Hecla cleat 
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Orkneys on the 10th of October, and on the 
“th arrived at Sheerness 

We have already alluded to the frequency 
with which large masses of ice were observed 
by Captain Parry to set in a westerly direction, 
even against a fresh breeze blow ing from that 
warter. After closing the narrative of his voy- 
we, he resumes that subject; and after illus 
trating it by similar facts, which are found to 
exist in the North Sea, in Davis’ Strait, and 
Fox's Channel, as well as in Prince Regent's 
Inlet, he states his opinion, “that there must 
rist in the polar regions some general motion 
to 
en not impelled by con 
] current 


oceasional 
shores whicl ae 


fthe sea towards the west, causing the ice 

t in that directior, wl 

ury winds, or local and 
tilit butts againt those 

ally found to be encumbere 

Captain Parry then proceeds 


of 


mit 
“Tn confirmat this 
ndduce sot 
h would 
In the 
1-23, I 
the ships were, 
to the westw 


land, instead of 


nner 
tances, 
npton | 
ced 
even 
w directly off the 
of our * besetment 
nth of Aug 
ven against 
s alre ady been no 
and a similar ¢ 
In all these 
int vere favourabi 


last return 


ccur at 


tual place, the shy 


of tour it 


ind iret 


er LNnmMov OLY bese 
1 to it, and ther 


ned 
reckoning 


lances out 


nthe ice, or firmly atta 


fore wholly independ 


Whether 


may 


nt of dead 
the cir 
have any re 


imst 


own fact of the western s 

ying a climate considerab] 

in the eastern ones in a 
tude, | do not presume even 
ndeed do I fi 
ecided oplmon as Lo 
mena in question 
precisely as they have occurred 
I shall only, therefore, add to these remarks by 
suggesting, for the thers, 
whether such a tendency of the sea as that 
above noticed may not have some connexion 
with the motion of the earth on its axis.’’- 


pp. 178, 179. 


l myself com 

the cause of the pheno 
the facts 
to my notice, 


Having stated 


consideration of 


Another phenomenon which Captain Parry 
has more than once experienced in the polar 
regions, and which still remains to be explain- 
ed,is “ the decrease of wind which invariably 
takes place in passing under the lee, not mere- 
ly of aclose and extensive body of high and 
heavy ice, but even of a stream of small pieces, 
8 loose as almost to allow a ship to pass be- 
tween them, and not one of them reaching a 
foot above the surface of the sea,” and this too 
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without any perceptible change in the atmos 
phere at the time. 

It affords us much gratification to find our 
intrepid navigator, at the close of his work, 
still as deeply impressed as ever with the prac- 
ticability of effecting this long-desired passage, 
and still as ready as before to meet the dangers 
with which a fresh attempt may be attended 

“ The he observes, ‘ evidently 
rests nearly where it did before the equipment 
of the late expedition, and I have, therefore, 
little to offer respecting it, in addition to what 
I have already said at the close of my last nar 
rative.”. The views | then entertained on this 
‘t, of the nature and practicability of the 
of the means to be ac opted, and the 
route to be pursued for its 


question, 


subie 
enterprise 
iccomplishment, 
thie 
additional encourage- 
favourable 


wholly unaltered 


exc pt that some 


remain 
ment 
ment has been afforded by 


present mo 
the ap 
near the south 
Regent's Inlet 

im the present 
no hesitation in 
att« mipt 


pearances of a navigable sea 
western extremity of Prince 
nt, therefore, I ¢ 

yur knowledge, have 

that 


in 


minending any future 


directed 
king, if it 
me to pur 
acco iplished ; 
to which, from 
t be 


mus hable, 


circumstances 

wuard against, 
nnot but beheve 
iin the reason 
tried 
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aue 
past or 
ent fail 
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it to be une 
nition to every 
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other ex er country 
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ourown en 
ne worthy of so libs 
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ifthe north-1 
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that nothing | 


»ShOW lam 
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very 


ness 
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favourable 


circumstance Is 
mn tine 
But 


itv of final sue 


single winter ce 
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even to make a 
this is 


suflicient for its accomplishment 


no argument against the 
for we now know that a winter in the ice 


possil 
Ces 
may be passed not only in safety, but in health 
I would only, therefore, in con 
clusion, urge those any future 
time be charged with this attempt, to omit no 


and comfort. 
who may at 


precaution that can in the slightest degree con 
tribute to the strength of the ships, the dura 
tion of their resources, the wholesomeness and 


freshness of their provisions, the warmth, ven 


tilation, and cleanliness of the inhabited apart- 
ments, and the comfort, cheerfulness, and mo 
ral discipline of their crews 

“ Happy as I should have considered 
in solving this interesting question, instead of 
still leaving it 


myself 


a matter of speculation and con 
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jecture, happy shall I also be if any labours of 


mine, in the humble, though it would seem 
necessary othe, of pioneer, should ultimately 
contribute to the success of some more fortu- 
but most happy should I again 
selected as that individual. May it 
still fall to England's lot to accomplish this 
undertaking ever 
take the in enterprises intended to con- 
tributs 


prom 


vidual 


be, to be 
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1 enterprises, so 
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own, 
kind at large 
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t country wi 
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he yurpose of prosecut 
I I i 
ie seems to have 


ned but littie nforu ) it was not ti 
it the year 1704 


that the impatience of the religious and litera- 


ry woria 


near acentury alterwards (abo 


which the discovery had greatly ex 
”y any authentic 


regarding this interesting community 


( 
cited, was gratifed | details 


Imype lled by the urgent recommendations of 


1, the Gozani, Do- 
mengo, and Gaubil, undertook to procure full 


European literat Jesuits 


The Jews in China. 


particulars concerning the Instory and actu 
condition of this people. The result of th 
all the knowledy 
possess upon the subject I 
communications of these fathers remained { 
many several of them 
length appeared in the collection of Let 


édifnantes et 


investigations 
which we 


constitutes 


years unpublished ; 


curteuses écrits par quelques ¥ 
: s par quelques . 
sionnatres de la Can pagnie de Jesus ; andt 

ottier Tacitus.” 
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in his edition of 
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ing to Father D 
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The particulars wv 
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du Row), tom. iv p 5 
M. de Guignes, in a memoir, 
ed, on the 


China, has shown strgng grounds for believing 


not publish 


names of the Jewish fanulies 
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The Jews 


rst of seventy sing, families, of various 
which had become reduced to seven 
ag, about 600 men in all. If the proportion 
same first, their original number 
ist have been 6,000 

They at first flourished 
als having 
f political powe 
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vas the at 
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distinguished as men 
r, knowledge, and opulence 
me of them became mandarins of lettcers.— 
hey inhabited Nimpo, Ning-héa, Han-chu, 
ekin, and Cai-fong-foo; but their numbers 
ng, in the course of time, reduced by the 
stacy of many who Musselmans, 
d from other causes, the only Je 
g in China at the period of 
se at the latter pl ice, where 
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years” after the commencement of the Chow 
dynasty and praises the indefatigable 

| try of Gai-se-la (Esdras) “ by which 
stored the books, and polished and 
the people + 


indus- 
he re- 
improved 
The inscription also states that 
Le was destroved by 
an inundation on the llth year of the emperor 
Yng-tsong (A. D. 1446); that the books were 
nearly all rotted by the water; that the Jews 
at Nimpo and Ning- héa gave books to those at 
Cai-fong-foo ; that the Jew Yn came to Nimpo 
in 1462, br an Ta-king (copy of 
the sacred Ser l , wi the other co- 
pies were c cts supplied ; 
that the pae-s7 cogue, was re- 
stored in the smperor Hong- 
D. 1490 


the synagogue -pae-sZe ) 
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rrecte 
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t Father Gaubil says, that in the description 
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country about Medina 
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167) 
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ceived on Mount Si-na,’ of which, it states, | rounded by a ballustrade. In the area before § class 
there are thirteen copies, and ten volumes of | the temple a great tent is erected at the Feas lytes, 
other books. The writer adds, that the Jews | of the Tabernacles. The temple is about sixty their 
came to China in the time of Chow He | feet long by forty wide. It has a portico wit never 
praises their religious constancy, and repeats | a double row of columns of the 
what the preceding inscriptions testify re- | The interior of the temple is supported by corruy 
specting the resemblance between the theo- | two rows of pillars. In the nave (as we shou to the 
logical tenets of the Chinese and the Jews, as | call it) is the chair of Moses, above which J those 
well as between some of their respective civil | there isa dome. Beyond this is the van-suy rank | 





Althon 


by con 


pae, or tablet of the emperor, bearing the em 
peror’s name in Chinese characters of gold 





institutions. He affirms that the sabbath was 
anciently observed by the Chinese, in confor- 







. " Gg 
mity to the directions of the king (canonical | Upon the same tablet is also inscribed, in Hi are ve 
books); and that the Jewish letters approach | brew letters, the following sentence: “ Hear brew | 





nearly to the form of the ancient Chinese | O Israel! Jehovah our God is the only Jeh the sac 








characters. He then relates at length the | vah: blessed be his glorious name! May his & copy t 
particulars of the siege of Cai-fong-foo, in kingdom endure from everlasting to everlas ink. 
A.D. 1642, when the mound or dyke raised to | ing Next to the van-suy-pae stands an ar one of 

ity against the river Hoang-ho, | with a double passage, over which is inscribe and ve 





defend the 
was thrown down, the city destroyed, and | in Hebrew, in golden letters: “ Know, that Je 
He commemorates the | hovah is the God of Gods, the Lord, the great 
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houses, 






100,000 men perished 

reparation of the Le-pae-sze, in 1bo4, and the | God, strong and terrible 

Next to the arch is the great table of sweet 
There is a fourth inscription, containing a offerings, upon which are placed six cand 

compendious history of the synagogue, and of | stic ks, of three different shapes; in the first 

its restitution in 142, with a list of the seven | pair are torches; in the middle pair candles 

in the two farthest are lamps. In the midst 






restoration of the sacred books 










retain a 


The I 





Jewish families then in Cai-fong-foo, the sub | 














Gru IMO the candlesticks is a great vessel of periumes 
sogue, which they call Le-pae-sze, | and near the table is another vessel for clear $ writt 
or place of cer vonies (the name the Chinese | ing the hands leaves o 
. Beyond the table is the Beth-el, or House strong a 





Mahomedans rive to their mosques) very near- 


ly approaches. according to the Abbe Brottier. | God, as they call it in Hebrew, and Téen-ta 
y &pt - | ’ 


isalem. which is | or Temple of Heaven. in Chinese, and v 
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the model of the te npie of Jer 





















altogether deserted in th form of the syna correspom to the Holy of Holies This] iw" ‘ 
gogues of Europe It extends from east to | tion of the t e is so sacred that the chang There ¢ 
west ‘40 feet its breadth trom north to south kea or ruler of the synagogue, alone, is au Whatsoc 
is 10) feet. It is divided, as it were, into four | tlhe 1 to enter it. In this sanctuary a section 
portions, whereof the first faces the east, in the | placed, on thirteen tables, thirteen Ta-king Chinese 
midst of which stands a Pae-leou, or triumphal | ¢ es of the holy books, ¢. e. volumes orr e Alm 
arch, whereon is written, in the Chinese the Pentateuch, each vered with a silke bie to | 
guage, “* heem-Tfen 1 dedication to the Cre y e for each of t twelve tribes, and ¢ rés ad 
ator and Preserver of all thin The second for Moses, which is placed in the middle. 1 at let 
division has a large gate in front, witl ites | latte is the only bo ceording to Fath bles the 1 
at the sides nd two smaller ones Hlere re kK vler) which remains of the ancient ¢ B le pris 
side the two Keepers ot tile ' | T he At the fart st end of the tempk b side 
t and | t Beth-« ire the tables of the ‘law { ent 





nen, or second ¢ ane \ i 








t ! I ti hia lage, W en in golden k > 





t ‘ i to the third division There is but ttle pomp in the pubuc 
There are no sat 
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and point 
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ire also rents tor iests and lor assem covers | | e with a thin veil n memory possessed 
l he fourth portion of the Le-pas Moses, when he published the decal t considera 
subd led into two; the first part has ng | reader ts attended by a prompter, ui t missionar \ 
row of trees, in the midst of which is the hi orompter by a monitor, lest they sh 1 ¢ script ; 
ang-loo, a brazen vessel, of vast size, for burn Ac r to Father Gaubil (who, it must The Jes 
ine incenst Two marble figures of lions, on | observed, did not understand Hebrev they of the Em 
nedestals. are close to the sides of the vessel. | believe in pus hell, a day of judginen\. mosity to 
I yp n the loons, tac vr the west, are piace itwo paradise. and the resurrection of the « from visiti 
large vessels of brass to contain flowers. On | They acknowledge angels, cherubim a S¢- stacles in 
the northern side is the tiao-kin, where the raphim. Circumcision takes place on the DIU" pies of the 
beasts are slaughtered The posterior part | day, when the child receives a Hebrew ! ences 
hath, on the north and south sities, celis o The sabbath is so h ly and iviolable a = The n 
’ apartments (tsze-tana) dedicated to ancestors. | them, that they will not light a fire on ™ Which the 
In the midst of all rises the temple (properly | day, and they their food the day prev teuch, is fi 
ull nsist i four stories, and sur us. They { urry only amongst th " dacy on th: 
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The Jews 


class. ‘They evince no desire to make prose- 
lytes, nor solicit any stranger to be present at 
their rites. They bind themselves by a vow 
never to enter the temples of idolators. Some | 
of their customs show that they have been 
corrupted by Chinese manners: they pay vows 
and it is said, that | 
those amongst them who raised to the 
rank of Chinese literati, worship Confucius 
Although they understand the. Mosaical law, 
by constant use of the Holy Scriptures, they 
are very imperfectly acquainted with the He- 
brew language. Such is their veneration for | 
the sacred volumes, that it is a profanation to 
copy them with Chinese pencils or Chinese 
ink. When any individual makes a copy of 
one of those books, he uses a pencil of bamboo, 
and very black ink, which is made according 
to the European method, at the beginning of 
the year, after the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
and is carefully kept during the year. The 
copy, when « ompleted, mu 
the Beth-el, for it con 
sacrilege to ke ep th ho 


houses, although some of 


to their deceased ancestors, 
are 
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in China. 


Le-pae-sze, and to procure copies thereof, 
through the prejudices of the Jews, who held 
it to be a erime to lend their books to eaters of 
swine’s flesh. 

The name of “ Jehovah” is amongst these 
Jews held to be most holy and ineffable ; when 
they have occasion to speak it, they say Hotaot 
When they explain the name of God in Chi 
nese, they do not say, as the Chinese Chris 
tians do, Téen-chu (lord of heaven), but sim- 
ply Téen (heaven), like the literati of China, 
when they explain Shangte. A similar prac- 
tice, as M. de Sacy observes, was not unusual 
amongst the Talmudists 

The Chinese Jews seem never to have heard 
of Jesus Christ; they occasionally came to 
the chapel of the Jesuits at Caifong-foo, and 
testified no emotion whatsoever at the sight of 
the crucifix. They could give no answer to 
the inquiries put to them respecting the terms 

Messiah, in the Holy Scrip 
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Professor Michaelis, which appeared in the 


15th number of his Orientalische und Exeget- 
ische Bibliothek 
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London University —The plan of the insti- 
tution will comprehend public lectures, with 
examinations by the professors; mutual in- 
struction among the pupils, and the aid of tu- 
tors in those parts of Eeontaien which most 
require to be minutely and repeatedly impress- 
ed on the memory. It is intended, that the 
professors shall derive their income at first 
principally, and, as soon as may be, entirely, 
from the fees paid by their pupils; they will 
hold their offices during good behaviour. Pro 
fessora will doubtless be found of eminent abi- 
lity, and of such established reputation, as to 
give authority and lustre to their instructions, 
so that the University will not be wanting in 
the means of exciting and guiding superior fa 
as well as 





culties in their ascent to excellence, 
of speedily and easily imparting the needful 
measure of knowledve to all diligent students 
The number of the professors, the allotment of | 
particular branches to individuals, and the 
order in which the lectures ought to be attend 
ed, are matters not yet finally settled, and som 
of them must partly depend, in the first in- 
stance, on the qualifications of candidat 
others will permanently be regulated by the 
demand for different sorts ef instruction. Some 
professorships may hereafter be consolidated , 
more are like ly in process of time to be subdi- 
vided; many entirely new will doubtless be 
rendered necessary by the progress of disco 
very, and by the enlarged desire of the com 
munity for knowledge. The course of instruc 
tion will at present consist of Languages, Ma 
thematics, Physics, the Mental and the Moral 
Sciences, together with the Law of England, 
History, and Political Economy ;—and the va 
’ which are the ob 
In the classifica 





rious branches of knowledvre 
jects of Medical Educ 
tien of these studies, there is no intention to 
adhere strictly to a logical order, whether 
founded upon the subjects to which each re- 
lates, or on the faculties principally employed 
on it. Without entirely losing sight of these 
considerations, the m of the Council 
is the convenience of teaching, which for the 
more important than a 

ven if such an arran 
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duty of rel necessarily a 
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That care, al 
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means of private instruction, and domestic sy 
perintendence, may be adopted, which have 
been found in other places to be excellent sub 
stitutes for parental care 

The Deed of Settlement fully provides for 
the protection of the proprietors from all lia 
bility beyond the amount of the sums respec 
tively subscribed by them. While it confer 
large powers on the council, it also interposes 
every proper eheck on any irregularity in the 
exercise of those powers, by the appointment 
of auditors, and by general and special meet 
ings of proprietors for the revision of the pro 
ceedings of the Council, and the adoption of 
such new by-laws and regulations as in the 
progress of the establishment may from tin: 
to time be required. The rights and privileges 
of the proprietors under such Deed may thus 
shortly be recapitulated ;—1. Absolute right of 
presentation of one student, in respect of each 
share, at such reduced rate of annual payment 
and subject to such rules and restriction 
may be pres¢ ribed by the Council.—2. Interest 
on shares not exceeding 4/. per cent. out 
urplus income.—-3. Privilege of transfer and 
bequest of share 1. In cases of ballot, a 
proprietor of one share is entitled to one vox 
of five shares, to two vot and of ten shares 
or upwards, to three votes, with privilege 
voting by proxy at elections—Donors of il 
and upwards are entitled to all the privileges 
und advantages of proprietors, except the trans 
fer and devolution of their interest, and have 
no more than one vote on any occasion. |: 
addition, proprietors and donors will have th 
right of personal admission to the library, and 
the various collections of the University. Iti 
difficult at present to form any precise idea of 
the annual expense at which the proposed s 
tem of education can be afforded; but a confi 
dent belief is ent that it will not be 
more than 30/ annum, for a student admit 
ted on the nomination of a proprictor. In th 
early period of the establishment, it is probabl 
that no other students than those presented by 
; and whenever th 
oxtended scak Institution will allow of a 
reneral nts, their annua 
payments must necessarily be much higher 
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Voyage of Discovery The Board of Adm 
ralty have determined on fitting out another 

The directior 
and immediate objects of the intended expedi 
tion, however, are different from those of the 
former voyages, and the promotion of the int 
rests of our fisheries forms a very material in 
the present unde rtaking. Our 
of Spitzbergen is almost entirely 
und a wide lick 
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for discovery remains unexplored on the eas- 
tern shores of that island. The first object, 
therefore, of the intended expedition, is the 
survey of its eastern coast, where it is expected 
that new and prolific fishing-ground may be 
discovered, which will be attended with great 
henefit to our northern fishery, the seas on the 
western side of Spitzbergen being nearly ex- 
hausted. Captain Parry has been selected for 
this interesting survey, and the Hecla is to be 
prepared for the performance of this service 
durmg the next year. An ultimate and still 
more interesting object is subsequently to be 
attempted, which will require all the energy 
rprise of the distinguished oflicer to 


We un- 


and ent 
whom this service is to be intrusted 

Heela will take out with her, 
ls of peculiar construction, 


derstand the 
wats or sinall vesse 


a which Captain Parry and a party of the | 


Hecla’s officers and men are to attempt actually 
to reach the North Pole, leaving the ship in the 
neighbourhood of Spitzbergen. This attempt 
smade at the suggestion of the Royal Sox 


Ktalian Literature.—The Canon Jorio, of Na- 


ples, an honorary member of the Academy of 


Fine Arts, and already favourably known to the 
literary world by his archaological works, and 
to the foreigners who visit Naples by his polite 
tention, has recently published a very iter- 
esting analysis of the labours of many past 
years on the manuscripts found at Hercula- 
veum, and of the means, more or less success- 
ful, adopted to unrol them. One of the most 
remarkable of the discoveries which have been 
recently made, is that of a manuscript by Phi 
bdemus, attributing to Theophrastus the trea 
tise on Polity, which has to this day been 
wcribed to Aristotle The pepyrew hich have 
heen translated, and which are ready to be pub 
lished, contain, 
by Philodemus ; 2dly, a work on Morals, by the 
ame author; Sdly, two books by Epicurus on 
Nature, and a work by Chrysippus on Provi- 
dence. The interpreters are at present busy 
with three treatises, by Carniscus, lolistratus, 
and Epicurus; and a fourth by an unknown 
wthor—An immense collection of Italian, 
German, and French dramatic compositions, 
which have been performed on the Italian 
tage, has been published at Venice. Each 
piece is accompanied by 2 critical notice 


Boccacio.—Several travellers have mention- 
ed that alady of the name of Lenzoni, having 
bought the house at Certaldo formerly inhabit- 
td by Boceacio, caused it to be repaired with 
the greatest care, in order that it should serve 
%a monument of him, both to his countrymen 
ind to the foreigners who might visit it to pay 
i tribute to the memory of that great writer 
At the foot of the room in which this ingeni- 
wus story-teller usually dwelt, Madame Lenzoni 
has caused his picture to be painted, of the 
sze of life, and in an attitude of meditation 
The room is also decorated with other pictures, 
ad with two cabinets, containing all Bocca- 
to's works. In examining, some years ago, 
lls tomb in the church of Certaldo, thirteen 
Manuscripts on parchment were discovered, 
‘ut which unfortunately. were scattered, and 


ave not been collected present 


Ist. two treatises on Rhetoric = 


| day 
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It is probable also that that is not the 
only loss which letters have experienced in 
this place. It is confidently asserted, that an 
old woman, at work in the room which we have 
just described, saw a piece of the wainscot de- 
tach itself from the rest, and a packet, compos- 
ed of several manuscripts, fall from the breach, 
and that she hastened to burn them ; incited no 
doubt by a mistaken notion of piety, and ap- 
prehensive that they might contain some irre- 
ligious matter. One cannot reflect without 
regret that these manuscripts were probably 
some work of Boccacio's hitherto unknown, 
but now forever perished 
The exhibitions of the works of young Ger 

man artists at Rome have not been numerous 
this year, but there are several pictures that 


give proofs of considerable talent—Among the 


| best pictures are some flower pieces by Senft 


und a Guardian Angel, by the same master; 


| the Environs of Roine, by Welker, in water 


| colours, which was highly commended by the 


English artists, who have carried this kind of 
painting to such perfection; a drawing by 


| Overbeck, in sepia, representing Christ bless 





ing little children; several landscapes, by 
Koch:a splendid Cascade of Tivoli, by Roden ; 
the Cathedral of Milan, by Schulz, &c. But 
if painting flourishes at Rome, the drama is 
constantly on the decline Complaints are 
made even during the Carnival, but it is now 
beyond all description bad. Only one theatre, 
that of Valle, is open, where the Gazza Ladra 
is performed alternately with miserable come- 
dies and tragedies. But this is not to be won 
dered at, since, on the one hand, the Govern- 
ment leaves the regulation of these public 
amusements to an avaricious contractor ; and 
on the other hand, the public will not pay more 
to be better entertained. Besides this, a new 
ordinance for the theatres has just been pub 

lished, which plainly shows how little the Go 
vernment desires to encourage the dramatic 
art, and how much it wishes that the’ supe- 
rior class should amuse themselves in some 
other way. The following are some of the ar- 
ticles of this ordinance :—* The performances 
shall net begin later than nine o'clock, and end 
at half past eleven, except on Thursdays, when 
they may continue till twelve. Only a certain 
number of persons shall be admitted into the 
pit, and those who have no winter ticket (con- 
tre-marquc) shall be turned out. Whoever 
stands up in the pit shall be arrested, and pay 
five scudi. Whoever puts on his hat shall be 
immediately turned out. If the contractor acts 
in the smallest particular contrary to the pre- 
sent ordinance, he shall pay a fine of fifty seudi 

An actor who allows himself any indecent ges- 
ture, or uses an expression that is not in the 
prompter’s book, shall be sent for five years to 
the galleys. Ne passage shall be repeated 

Whoever disputes in the theatre with an agent 
of the authorities shall be turned out. Who- 
ever strikes a blow in the theatre, without wea- 

pons, shall be sent to the galleys for ten years 

Whoever appears in the theatre with a weapon 
of any kind, shall be sentenced to the galleys 
for life; or, if he has inflicted a wound with it, 
todeath. All expres ions of disapprobation, as 


wellas of enthusiastic applause, are forbidden, 
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on pain of imprisonment for not less than two | 
or more than six months. All workmen, who | 
do not immediately obey the orders given them, 
or oppose the officers, are to be arrested ; and 
on the evidence of a soldier and of another wit- 
ness, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
Longevity of Animals A little treatise by 
Aristotle, on the length of the lives of animals, 
has recently been republished at Gottingen 
with notes by Prof 
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Minto, by his amiable manners, intelligence 
and activity, that that nobleman availed him 
self of his talents in the reduction of Jawa, and 
appointed him to the important office of lieu 
tenant governor of the island, as a reward of 
his services. There he did credit to his coun 
honour to himself, and conferred happi 
upon people committed to his cal 
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» divided into a hundred parts or minutes, 
mitation of the new division of the terrestri: al | 
rele. It is a curious fact, that three hundre od | 
nd sixty degrees of Skene’s thermometer, | 

hich is the division of a circle, is also the 
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Hydrocianie Acid A horse to ree h seven 
rops of hydrocianic acid were latel for 
the purpose of destroying him ind A ) appear- 
edin fact on the verge of d was, to the 
great astonishment of the spectators, sudde nly 
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between different places. It is evident that 
the only way of determining the point was to 
examine the existing difference between places, 
the position of which had not ¢ hanged, and by 
the result to estimate the length of the ancie nt 
measure. A large and exceedingly accurate 
map of Turkey, by M. Lapie, lately published 
in France, has completely resolved the problem ; 
and it is now proved that the stadia of the geo 


graphers of antiquity, were, according to the 


lo pinion adopted by Gosselin and rejected by 
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neva ; but experience has shown in these seve- 
ral instances, as in others, that the greater the 
facility of communication, the more perfectly 
do commerce and industry develope them 
selves 

The Effect which has been produced in Cey- 
Trial by Jury—The introduction of 
Trial by Jury into the island of Ceylon, and the 
exten lon of the right of sitting upon juries to 
every half cast, as well as to every other native 
of the island, whatever his cast, or his religious 
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in Ceylon ind who pre sided im the 
wus sO 


voice 


soner. Sir 
Justice, 
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court the occasion, much struck 
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ents which the youne Brahmin had | 


| of the many distinguished instances 


displayed throughout the trial, that he sent fi, 
him atter the trial was over, and asked fro 
him the nature of the education which he bh» 
received, and the course of studies which ly 
had pursued. The young Brahmin, in reply 
informed Sir Alexander, that he attributed ay 
skill which he might have shown in examining 
the witnesses at the trial, notso much to the na 
ture of his education, which had been the same 
with that of most of the other Brahmins, as tothe 
study of a work which he had procured, whul 
was travelling through the peninsula of 
which frequently perused a 
had strengthened his u 


iny 
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Mr. Farquhar Mr. John Farquhar, the late 
owner of Fonthill Abbey, died last month, at 
the age of 73, at his house in the New-road 
He went to bed at his usual hour, in 
health, and when the servant took breakfast t 
to the bed-room at eight o'clock in the 
morning, as his custom, he found Mr 

corpse. A physician was 


rood 


hun 
was 
Farquhar a lifeless 
sent for, who declared that Mr. Farquhar must 
have breathed his last several hours befor 
Mr. Farquhar’s advancement in life forms one 
of the ad 
vantages which Scotland enjoys from its ad 
mirable system of education, which, from its 
It enabled him 
to advance himself in life from a humble rank 
! to fill 
distinction and with honour every situation in 
which l Mr Farquhar was 


( heapness, is accessible to all 
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native of Aberdeen, and went out early in 
ife to India, as a cadet on the Bombay estab- 
shment, where he was a chum of the late Ge- 
eral Kerr. . While at Bombay, he received a 
jangerous wound in the hip, which caused 
Jameness, and affected his health so much, that 
he was recommended to move to Bengal. Mr 
Farquhar’s mind was ever occupied in study, 

d chemical research was his favourite pur- 
uit: from its practical application the founda- 
jon of his immense fortune was laid. There 
was some defect in the mode of manufacturing 
gunpowder in the interior, and Mr. Farquhar 
was selected to give his assistance. By de- 
erees, he got the management of the concern, 
and finally became the sole contractor tu the 
Government. In this way, wealth and dis 
tinction rapidly poured in upon him, and he 
attained the partic ular favour and confidence 
f the late Warren Hastings. In Bengal, he 
was remarkable for the closeness of his appli- 
cation, unabating perseverance, and extraor 


dary mental vigour, and also for the habits of 


enuriousness which, in a great degree, ad- 
wred to him to the end of his life. After years 
of labour, he came with a 
fortune estimated at half a million of money, 
the principal part of which was invested, 
through Mr. Ifoare, in the funds, at the rate 
f £55 for 3 per cent. consols. On landing at 
(rravesend, Mr. F. got on the outside of the 
ach to London, and his first visit very natu- 
tally was to his banker. Full of dust and dirt, 
with clothes not worth a guinea, he presented 
hunself at the counter, and asked to see Mr 
Hoare. The clerks disregarded his appli 
, and he was suffered to wait in the cash- 
as a poor petitioner, until Mr. Hoare, 
passiner throuch it, after some explanation, re 
cgnmsed his Indian customer—the man whom 
expects d to see with a Nabob’s pomp 
Farquhar requested £25 
\fler leaving the ban 
i relation’s, a Baronet 
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Honey as an object of charity, or as a reduced 
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and Co. and also purchased the late Mr. Whut 

bread’s share in the brewery Part of his 
wealth was devoted to the purchase of estates, 
but the great bulk was invested in steck, and 
suffered to increase on the principle of com 

pound interest Every half year he regularly 
drew his dividends, his mercantile profits, and 
his rents, and purchased in the funds. In this 
manner his wealth accumulated. Mr. Farqu 

har was deeply read in ancient and modern |i 

terature—his mind was one of extraordinary 
vigour and originality—his conversation of a 
superior order, impressive and animated on 
every subject. His sentiments were liberal, 
and strangely contrasted with his habits. His 
religious opinions were said to be peculiar, and 
to be influenced by an admiration of the purity 
of the lives and moral principles of the Brah 

mins. It is said that he offered to appropriate 
£100,000 to found a college in Aberdeen on 
the most enlarged plan of education, with a 
reservation on points of religion; to whieh, 
however, the sanction of the Legislature could 
not be procured, and the plan was dropped 
ile was und by no means 
prepos ng in appearance ;, his dress had all 
the qualities of the antique to recom nd it 

and his domestic expenditure, until lately, had 
not exceeded £200 a year, although his posses 

sions, money in the funds, and capital in trade; 
are said to amount to a million and a half. Mr 

Farquhar was an eccentric person, for, though 
: in his habits of life, he 
was princely in his hi und many morn 

ings when he had left his house with a crust of 
bread in his pocket, to save the expense of 2 
penny it an oyster sh > he has riven away 
hundreds of pounds in works of charity In 
the t pu lic curio 
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don Mechanics’ Institution, is in the press, and 
will speedily be published in weekly numbers 
Of all the writers of elementary books, Baron 
Dupin seems the most fascin ling 

Mr. Soames is nearly ready with the Th 
Volume of his History of the Refi 
This portion of the Work will be sent to the 
press in the ¢ of a few days, and may be 
expected to appear before Christmas. It will 
contain the History of the Church of England 
during the Reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
and a succinct Historical Account of Transub- 
stantiation. It is the Author's intention to 
continue his Work down to that time, in th 
Reign of King James the First. pre- 
sent authorized Version of the Bible 
pleted. Two volumes may be 
succeed that which is now a 


ird 
mation 


urse 
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expected to 
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Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, from the 
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vols. vo. illustrated by Maps, Plates, &« 
preparing 

Mr. W. H. Prior announces Lectures on A 
tronomy, illustrated by the Astronomicon 
Series of Diagrar 

A Treatise on the 
eal, Practical and Descriptive 
rey, Jun., is nearly ready. 


ns, in 12mo 


Steam Engine, Hist 


By John Fi 


Miss Benger is peepevns Memoirs of He 
the Fourth of France, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Noble is preparing for the Press a Gran 
mar of the Persian Language, with cop 
Extracts from the Works of the best Persia 
Authors, and a Vocabulary and Index 

Among the interesting works in prepara 
hear of relating to a distinguish d 
man of whom any literary remains is certa 
very We illude to Letters, A, 
moirs, &c. of General Woolfe, which are now 
in the hands of Mr. Murray 
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